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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  Council 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

PARENT,    STUDENT,    TEACHER  ATTITUDES   TOWARD  SCHOOL  IN 
SCHOOLS  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 
IN  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

By 

Stanley  P.  Dromisky 

August,   197  4 

Chairman:     Dr.  William  M.  Alexander 

Major  Department:     Curriculum  and  Instruction 

This  study  attempted  to  determine  whether  there  is  a 
significant  difference  in  attitudes  toward  school  revealed 
by  teachers,  parents,  and  students  in  schools  with  and  with- 
out parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

Three  attitude  scales  were  used:     Teacher  Human 
Relations  Questionnaire,   Student  Attitude  Scale,  and 
A  Parent's  View  of  the  School.     The  90-item  teacher  scale 
measured  attitudes  toward  the  teaching  profession,  other 
teachers,  principal,   students,   school,   and  community.  The 
60-item  student  scale  measured  attitudes  toward  self,  fellow 
students,   teachers,  principal,  and  school  as  a  whole.  The 
parent  scale  contained  21  items  on  school  and  6  items  on 
participation.     The  total  scales  and  the  13  contained 
subscales  resulted  in  16  subordinate  hypotheses. 

In  Alachua,  Dade,  Hillsborough,   and  Orange  Counties 
of  Florida,   seven  elementary  and  middle  schools  with  parental 
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decision-making  involvement  in  curriculum  were  chosen.  Five 
schools  without  involvement  in  curriculum  development  were 
randomly  selected.     Schools  that  had  established  Citizens 
Advisory  Councils  within  the  past  school  year  were  excluded 
from  the  parent-involved  category  of  schools.     Schools  that 
were  predominantly  populated  with  children  of  Caucasian, 
Negro,   or  Spanish  heritage  were  not  considered  as  being  non- 
representative  of  the  general  public  school  population. 
Students  and  parents  were  randomly  selected  while  teachers 
volunteered  responses.     From  the  noninvolved  schools,  106 
anonymous  teacher  responses  were  used  plus  38  5  anonymous 
parent  and  401  anonymous  student  replies.     From  the  in- 
volved schools,   145  teacher,   819  student,  and  577  parent 
responses  were  used  with  all  responses  being  anonymous. 

Teacher,  parent,  and  student  responses  were  recorded 
on  IBM  cards  and  analyzed.     The  significance  of  the  differ- 
ence between  means  of  the  involved  and  noninvolved  group 
results  in  each  subscale  was  evaluated  with  a  t  test.  Total 
scale  results  were  similarly  treated. 

The  findings  indicated: 

1.  The  parent  group  from  involved  schools  revealed 
significantly  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  school  as 
measured  by  total  scores  on  the  parent  scale. 

2.  The  teacher  group  from  noninvolved  schools  re- 
vealed significantly  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  the 
principal . 
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3.  The  teacher  group  from  involved  schools  revealed 
significantly  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  community. 

4.  The  parent  group  from  involved  schools  revealed 
significantly  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  school  as 
measured  on  the  subscale. 

5.  The  student  group  from  involved  schools  revealed 
significantly  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  teachers. 

No  significant  differences  were  discovered  in  teacher 
attitudes  toward  the  teaching  profession,  teachers,  students, 
and  school.     On  the  student  scale,  no  significant  differ- 
ences were  discovered  in  attitudes  toward  self,  fellow 
students,  principal,   and  the  school  as  a  whole.     The  parent 
groups  revealed  no  significant  difference  in  attitudes 
toward  participation. 

Several  implications  were  suggested  for  those  concerned 
in  public  education. 

1.  Because  of  current  criticism  of  the  public  school 
system,   every  educator  should  seriously  consider  the  posi- 
tive aspects  of  having  parents  involved  in  causes  common  to 
home  and  school. 

2.  In  schools  where  parents  are  frequently  and  mean- 
ingfully involved,  parents,   educators,   and  students  become 
more  knowledgeable  and  understanding  of  each  other,  the 
school,  and  the  home. 

3.  Parents  can  become  a  part  of  the  curriculum  plan- 
ning team  and  can  supplement  the  instructional  program. 
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4.  Public  confidence  in  our  schools  is  more  readily 
gained  through  meaningful  home-school  relationships. 

5.  School  boards  should  establish  policies  and  prac- 
tices that  will  nurture  home,  school,  and  community  inter- 
relationships. 

6.  In  light  of  changing  roles,  needs,  and  programs 
within  parent-involved  schools,   legislative  authorities 
should  provide  financial  support  and  consultative  services 

Certain  areas  of  study  were  also  suggested. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 
Theoretical  Position 

Contemporary  literature  abounds  with  communiques  re- 
garding the  need'  for  parental  involvement  in  curriculum 
development  within  our  schools.     Curriculum  theorists  Say lor 
and  Alexander   (1974)   state  that  they 

.    .    .  recognize  fully  that  decisions  concerning  what 
to  teach  and  what  not  to  teach  in  local  school  dis- 
tricts must  be  shared  not  only  by  the  local  board  of 
education  but  by  the  taxpayers  and  parents  and  stu- 
dents themselves.      (p.  58) 

Lewis  and  Miel   (1972)  propose  a  synergetic  organiza- 
tion for  work  on  curriculum  and  instruction  that,  in 
essence,  is  a  "plan  to  establish  a  partnership  between 
community,  students,  and  professionals"    (p.  58). 

Proponents  of  community  involvement  in  the  educational 
system  claim  that  people  are  no  longer  willing  to  be 
receivers  of  things  done  for  or  to  them;  rather  they  are 
seeking  self-determination  and  a  control  over  their  own 
■destinies  through  participation  in  the  process  of  decision- 
making on  issues  directly  related  to  them  and  their  children 
(Deshler  &  Erlich,  1972,   p.  174). 

Joining  the  chorus  are  many  critics  of  our  educational 
systems  who  have,  basically,  the  same  message: 
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The  remaking  of  American  education  will  not  be 
possible  without  a  new  kind  of  public  dialogue  in 
which  all  interested  parties  join.     It  will  not  be 
possible,  moreover,  unless  we  go  beyond  dialogue. 
Students,  parents,   teachers,  administrators,  school 
board  members,  college  professors,  taxpayers — all 
will  have  to  act,  which  means  that  all  will  have  to 
make  difficult  decisions;   the  road  to  reform  is 
always  uphill.      (Silberman,   1971,  p.  524) 

Not  only  is  the  road  to  reform  uphill,  but  it  is  also 
exceedingly  long.     At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  John 
Dewey  proclaimed  that  laymen  will  always  have  the  right 
to  some  utterance  on  the  operation  of  the  public  schools 
(Dewey,   1959,  pp.  v-vi) .     From  this  need  to  become  involved 
emerged  school-sponsored  citizen  groups,  often  called 
advisory  committees — a  trend  which  has  been  developing  in 
this  country  for  over  60  years    (Hamlin,  1953,  p.   346).  In 
fact,  some  school  boards  have  mandated  that  principals  of 
all  schools  within  the  board's  jurisdiction  must  cooperate 
"with  the  school  staff,  parents,  other  community  representa- 
tives, and  students   (middle  and  secondary)   to  establish  and 
provide  for  the  operation  of  a  Citizen  Advisory  Council" 
(Longstreth,   1974,  p.   1) .     The  council  "shall  participate 
in  decision-making  by  advising  the  principal  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  local  school  and  its  educational  program" 
(Longstreth,   1974,  p.   2) .  . 

In  1953  a  survey  of  research  related  to  organized 
citizen  participation  in  the  schools  revealed  that  very 
little  was  available   (Hamlin,   1953,  p.   346).     This  only 
indicated  a  need  for  more  research,   for  the  community- 
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oriented  school  of  the  1930s  reemerged  during  the  mid-1940s 
in  Michigan.     Enthusiastic  reports  of  parental  involvement 
have  stimulated  the  acceptance  of  these  community  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

A  high  percentage  of  these  community-minded  schools 
report  that  they  now  enjoy  better  relations  with  the 
community  and  the  parent  groups  involved   (Kindred  &  Allen, 
1954,  p.   144).     Human  relations,  the  National  School  Public 
Relations  Association  has  stated,  is  an  attempt  to  change 
attitudes  and  to  build  foundations  of  mutual  respect  and 
understanding  among  students,  staff  members,  and  the 
community.     The  probability  of  bringing  about  favorable 
attitudinal  change  is  increased  with  meaningful ,  purposeful 
relationships  of  all  parties  concerned   (Human  Relations, 
1973)  . 

Therefore,  one  could  assume  that  favorable  attitudes 
would  be  revealed  by  parents,  teachers,  and  students  in 
school  communities  where  parents  and  educators  are 
cooperatively  involved  in  meaningful  curriculum  development 
endeavors.     To  investigate  the  degree  of  validity  in  this 
assumption  was  the  purpose  of  this  study. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  if  there 
is  any  significant  difference  in  the  attitude  toward  the 
school  of  parents,  teachers,  and  students  v^ithin  those 
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school  .communities  that  have  parental  involvement  in 
curriculvim  development  and  those  that  have  no  parental  in- 
volvement.    The  differences  in  attitudes  were  analyzed  in 
terms  of  scores  derived  from  three  attitudinal  question- 
naires:    A  Parent's  View  of  the  School,  The  Teacher  Human 
Relations  Questionnaire,  and  the  Student  Attitude  Scale. 

Conceptually,  one's  attitudes  toward  school  may  in- 
clude all  perceptions,  feelings,  beliefs,  and  interests 
that  are  externally  and  internally  related  to  a  specific 
school  or  schools  in  general.     In  this  study  it  was  possible 
to  achieve  a  better  understanding  of  teacher,  students,  and 
parent  attitudes  toward  school  by  examining  specific  com- 
ponents of  their  all-encompassing  attitudes  toward  school. 

With  the  teachers  from  parent-involved  and  no  parent- 
involved  schools,  attitudes  toward  the  teaching  profession, 
toward  other  teachers,  toward  the  principal,  toward  the 
school,  and  toward  the  community  were  examined. 

Parent  attitudes  toward  participation  in  home-school 
endeavors  were  studied  as  well  as  attitudes  toward  the 
school. 

In  the  case  of  students ,  attitudes  toward  fellow  stu- 
dents ,  toward  self,  toward  teachers,  toward  principal,  and 
toward  school  as  a  whole  were  relevant  to  the  purpose  of 
this  study. 

By  analysis  of  the  component  parts  of  teacher,  pupil, 
and  parent  attitudes  toward  school,  further  understanding 
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was  gained  of  home-school  relationships  in  parent-involved 
and  no  parent-involved  school  communities. 


CHAPTER  2 
REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 
The  Florida-Kellogg  Project 

The  College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida, 
Leadership  Study  began  in  July,   1952.     This  project  was 
part  of  the  Southern  States  Cooperative  Program  in  Educa- 
tional Administration,  with  its  regional  center  in  the 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers.     Within  six  years,  17 
doctoral  dissertations  had  been  written  about  the  public 
school  principal  and  his  relationship  to  his  school  and  the 
community.     The  study  of  this  relationship  was  the  prime 
purpose  of  the  Leadership  Project   (Grobman,  1958). 

Although  the  majority  of  the  research  was  conducted 
in  one  large  metropolitan  county  of  Florida,  the  Project 
is  of  import  to  this  study  for  several  reasons : 

1.  The  three  instruments  used  in  examining  teacher, 
students,  and  parent  attitudes  toward  school  were  conceived, 
created,  tested,  revised,  and  refined  by  individual  Project 
researchers. 

2.  This  study  was  conducted  in  four  counties  within 
the  state  of  Florida. 

3.  To  the  degree  that  similar  conditions  exist,  im- 
plied relationships  may  be  made  between  the  findings  of 
this  study  and  those  of  the  Leadership  Project. 
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4.     Because  of  the  relatedness  of  the  Leadership  Pro- 
ject to  the  purpose  of  this  study,  relevant  observations 
should  be  noted. 

This  study  did  not  attempt  to  identify  and  determine 
the  democratic-nondemocratic  ranking  of  the  principals 
involved.     However,  certain  observations  of  practices,  as 
well  as  data,  may  lead  one  to  assume  that  parent-involved 
schools  are  more  democratically  administered  than  no  parent- 
involved  schools.     The  fact  that  community  representatives 
participate  in  decision-making  strategies  regarding 
curriculum  would  suggest  a  practice  more  conducive  to  and 
supportive  of  participatory  democracy.     Farrar  (1956) 
found  that  democratically  administered  schools  tend  to  use 
community  representatives  and  resource  people  in  planning 
conferences  and  faculty  meetings. 

Grobman   (1958),  in  her  interpretations  of  Farrar ' s 
study,   stated  that  "as  far  as  the  principal  is  concerned, 
there  are  few  two-way  avenues  of  communication  for  joint 
program-planning,  curriculum-development,  or  resource  work" 
(pp.  105-6).     Also,   "there  are  fewer  democratic  practices 
used  by  principals  in  working  with  parents  and  community 
than  in  any  other  area  of  his  inter-personal  relations." 

Henderson   (1954,  pp.   161-62),   in  his  study  of  school- 
community  relationships  using  60  schools  in  Hillsborough 
County,  Florida,  found  a  significant  relationship  between 
parent  opinion  and  the  operating  style  of  the  principal. 
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He  concluded  that  parents  in  more  democratic  schools  have 
more  favorable  feelings  about  the  school  in  general,  al- 
though there  was  little  use  of  parents  and  community  in 
building  the  school  program. 

Thomsen   (1956,  pp.   58-60)   discovered  that  more  than 
the  principal's  behavior  affects  the  development  of  school- 
community  interrelationships.     He  reported  that  parents 
react  less  favorably  and  interact  less  frequently  in  schools 
making  the  greatest  number  of  changes  in  curriculum.  Also, 
smaller  schools  tend  to  promote  a  better  relationship 
between  the  principal  and  the  community  and  there  is  a 
positive  relationship  between  parental  attitudes  and  the 
attitudes  of  the  teacher.     Where  pupils  have  favorable 
attitudes  toward  self,  the  teacher  attitudes  toward  school, 
community,   and  their  profession  are  more  favorable. 

Furthermore,  Goodwin   (1955)   and  Smith   (1956,  p.  98) 
reported  that  parental  reaction  becomes  less  favorable  as 
the  school  level  increases.     Goodwin  has  shown  that  this 
trend  was  more  commonly  revealed  by  parents  of  children  in 
junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

The  interrelatedness  of  pupil,  parent,  and  teacher 
attitudes  toward  school  was  further  reinforced  by  Maynard 
(1955,  pp.   135,   152)    in  her  study  of  pupil  human  relations 
within  the  school.     She  found  that  elementary  student 
attitudes  are  significantly  more  favorable  than  junior  or 
senior  high  school  students.     Also,  these  increasing 
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negative  feelings  at  the  secondary  level  in  terms  of  less 
favorable  attitudes  toward  school,  principal,   teachers,  and 
peers  are  parallel  to  the  increasing  disaffection  of 
teachers  and  parents  to  the  school  concerned. 

Grobman   (1958,  pp.   217-18),  who  analyzed  the  findings 
of  all  previous  Florida-Kellogg  Leadership  studies,  con- 
cluded that   (a)   a  democratic  operation  pattern  of  a  prin- 
cipal was  related  to  more  favorable  responses  from  pupils, 
parents,  teachers,  and  the  community  than  was  the  authori- 
tarian, and   (b)   the  amount  of  interaction  between  parent 
and  the  school  was  related  to  the  attitude  of  the  parent 
toward  the  school. 

Related  Literature 

Attitudes  are  acquired  through  experiences  which  have 
a  pronounced  affective  component,  according  to  Blair,  Jones, 
and  Simpson   (1968,  p.   202) ,  and  more  than  any  other  form 
of  learning,   attitudes  are  transmitted  through  the  process 
of  imitation.     In  an  active  parent-involved  school  an 
intricate  pattern  of  school,  home,  and  community  inter- 
relationships may  be  found.     Usually  these  relationships 
are  sustained  by  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  achievement  of  specific  goals.     Whether  by 
imitation  or  a  combination  of  an  unknown  number  of  factors, 
it  appears  that  significant  effects  may  be  derived  from 
such  relationships  of  home,  school,  and  community. 
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Pupil  development,  in  terms  of  the  academic  program, 
may  be  the  prime  motivating  factor  for  parental  involve- 
ment.    Significant  gains  in  achievement,  particularly  in 
reading,  have  been  recorded  in  parent-involved  schools  from 
Flint,  Michigan   (Passow,  1968),  Athens,  Georgia  (Bohnhorst, 
1959),  and  Rough  Rock,  Arizona   (Roessel,  1968).     It  becomes 
more  apparent  that  out-of-school  factors  may  be  far  more 
significant  than  is  realized  in  the  determination  of 
achievement  increase   (Lyle,  1968) . 

The  Cloward  and  Jones   (1963)   study  of  low-income, 
working  class  and  middle-class  families  on  the  lower  east 
side  of  New  York  City  stressed  that  parents  of  all  classes 
involved  in  the  school  were  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
school  and  education  could  actually  effect  change  in  their 
children.     A  feeling  of  control  over  one's  destiny  is 
apparently  transmitted  to  children,  who,  in  turn,  reveal 
significant  change  in  attitudes  toward  the  school,  teachers, 
and  community.     These  findings  were  supported  also  by 
Passow   (1968)  . 

Attitudinal  changes  in  parent-involved  schools,  such 
as  Community  Schools,  have  been  positively  correlated  to 
specific  student  behavioral  responses.     Teachers  in  Flint, 
Michigan,  Community  Schools  reported  improved  social- 
psychological  climate  in  the  classroom,   improvement  in 
children's  work  habits  and  their  attitudes  toward  the 
school  and  toward  the  teachers   (Seay  &  Crawford,   1954) . 
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Schiff   (1963)    found  that  parent  participation  in  school 
affairs  led  to  greater  pupil  achievement,  better  school 
attendance,  and  fewer  discipline  problems. 

More  pronounced  student  involvement  in  school  and 
community  affairs,  in  curriculum  planning,  and  improvement 
in  social  conduct,  attitudes,  and  behavior  on  the  part  of 
the  students  are  claimed  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
Study   (Kentucky,  194  6)  ,  the  Banneker  Group  of  Schools  in 
St.  Louis    (Passow,   1967) ,   and  the  Michigan  School  Service 
Program   (Seay  &  Crav/ford,   1954)  . 

In  parent-involved  school  communities,  parents  and 
teachers  may  be  significantly  affected  also.     When  there  is 
purposeful  involvement  of  parents  in  school  affairs,  Cloward 
and  Jones   (1963)   have  shown  that  parent  and  teacher  evalua- 
tions of  the  importance  of  education  is  positively  corre- 
lated with  their  attitudes  toward  the  school  as  an  institu- 
tion.    This  attitudinal-behavioral  change,  according  to 
Hess  and  Shipman  (1966)  ,  appears  to  assist  the  child  in 
developing  more  favorable  images  of  the  school,  of  the 
teacher,  and  of  the  role  of  the  pupil. 

Through  the  intricate  pattern  of  task-oriented  rela- 
tionships within  the  parent-involved  school  community, 
parents,  teachers,  and  principals  have  indicated  a  more 
pronounced  feeling  of  competence  and  self-worth.     They  also 
reported  greater  satisfaction  with  their  school  and 
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community  in  those  cases  where  they  perceived  that  they  were 
mutually  influential   (Olsen,   1953;  Oscarson,  1971). 

The  length  and  frequency  of  involvement  are  significant 
factors  in  the  increase  of  understanding  and  awareness 
which  usually  accompanies  the  participation   (Bender,  1972). 
In  effect,  the  more  knowledgeable  a  teacher  is  about  her 
pupils,  the  more  effective  the  helping  relationship  may  be. 
Results  reported  by  Geisert   (1965)   indicate  that  pupils 
who  were  taught  by  teachers  having  low  pupil-knowledge 
scores  regressed  in  their  attitude  toward  school,  while 
the  reverse  was  true  with  teachers  that  had  high  pupil- 
knowledge  scores. 

Much  educational  literature  supports  lay  participation 
in  curriculum  development.     Recently,  the  reaction  of  329 
professional  educators   (principals  and  teachers)   to  lay 
participation  in  curriculum  development  was  obtained  in  a 
60-item  attitude  and  opinion  questionnaire.     From  the 
interpretations  of  the  results,  the  professional  respondents 
revealed : 

1.  Lay  participation  in  curriculum  study  does  deserve 

use. 

2.  Professional  educators  are  willing  to  work  with 
lay  people  in  curriculum  on  a  restricted  basis ,  according 

to  the  background  of  citizens  plus  the  content  being  studied. 

3.  Professionals  want  lay  groups  closely  tied  to 
school  systems,  opposing  any  independent  groups. 
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4.  Lay  participation  of  this  type  improves  home- 
school  relations  and  understanding. 

5.  Lay  participation  in  curriculum  study  results  in 
added  status  for  professionals  within  the  community  (Mara, 
1962) . 

In  a  more  recent  study   (Baker,  1973),  professionals' 
enthusiasm  for  lay  participation  was  not  as  strong.  In- 
cluded were  parents  of  four-  and  five-year-old  children 
from  10  classes  which  had  no  parent  involvement,  plus  10 
classes  which  had  federally  supported  programs  requiring 
parental  involvement.     The  teachers  and  principals  of  the 
schools  concerned  were  also  included.     A  five-point,  bi- 
polar adjectival  scale,   semantic  differential  was  used  to 
measure  attitudes  toward  parental  involvement. 

In  Baker's  study  the  parents  of  children  attending 
schools  requiring  the  parental  involvement  component  had  a 
higher  mean  attitude  toward  each  concept  studied.  However, 
there  were  no  significant  differences  between  the  two  groups 
of  parents  on  the  concepts  of  parental  assistance  in  the 
classroom  and  parental  participation  in  school  decisions. 
The  involved  parent  group  had  a  significantly  better  atti- 
tude than  the  noninvolved  toward  the  concepts:      (a)  parents 
at  school,    (b)   home  visit  by  teacher,    (c)  parent-teacher 
conference,    (d)   small  group  meetings  for  parents,  and  (e) 
large  group  meetings  for  parents ,  than  the  noninvolved 
group.     In  essence,  the  differences  lie  in  preferred 
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strategies  for  involvement  and  not  in  basic  attitudes  to- 
ward participation  within  the  schools.     Parents  from  both 
groups  revealed  a  significantly  more  positive  attitude  than 
the  teachers  did  regarding  home  visits  by  teacher,  parents 
assisting  in  the  classroom,  and  all  forms  of  structured 
meetings  with  parents. 

Parent  Attitude  and  Student  Attitude  Inventories  were 
used  in  a  study  of  a  no  parent-involved  school  community. 
Almost  one-third  of  the  100  students  from  grades  four 
through  eight  revealed  negative  attitudes  toward  teachers. 
The  parents  were  consistently  more  favorably  inclined  to- 
ward the  school  than  the  students  were   (Wendel,  1962). 

In  another  study  of  the  relationship  between  pupil 
and  adult  attitudes  toward  school,  it  was  revealed  that 
school-related  attitudes  of  pupils  can  be  influenced  by 
adults.     Sampled  subjects  of  100  boys  and  100  girls  en- 
rolled in  the  sixth  grade  were  randomly  assigned  to  react 
to  a  series  of  10  still  pictures  of  adults  being  critical 
toward  school,  related  objects,   and  events.     A  semantic 
differential  scale  of  attitudes  demonstrated  that  attitudes 
of  pupils  toward  classroom  events  were  significantly  in- 
fluenced by  exposure  to  critical  adult  models.  Since 
parents  are  preeminent  within  the  population  of  enduring 
models,   it  can  be  speculated  that  rejection  of  school  values 
may  be  passed  on  to  the  next  generation  through  imitation  . 
(Paelet,  1973) . 
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Another  study  of  expressed  attitudes  of  parents, 
pupils,  and  teachers  toward  school  provided  additional 
credence  to  the  belief  that  pupils  acquire  and  maintain 
parent-made  attitudes.     A  96-item  inquiry  form  was  employed 
with  365  fourth,   fifth,  and  sixth  grade  children  from  29 
schools.     A  parent  of  each  child  also  responded.  Pupils 
and  parents,  as  groups,  were  in  agreement. in  their  thinking 
on  93.75  percent  of  the  items.     Pupils  and  educators  were 
in  agreement  on  77.08  percent  of  the  items  in  the  inquiry 
(Coakley,  1956) . 

In  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  Community 
School  concept  and  selected  public  attitudes,  a  question- 
naire was  given  to  54  participants  in  Community  Schools  and 
to  an  equal  number  of  nonparticipants .     Significant  dif- 
ferences were  indicated  between  participant  and  nonpartici- 
pant  attitudes  toward  education  in  general,  community 
education,  and  the  community.     This  study  demonstrated  that 
differences  in  attitudes  do  exist  between  citizens  who 
participate  in  school  and  those  who  do  not   (Ahola,   1970) . 

However,  in  1960,  Land  made  a  study  of  parental 
feelings  toward  selected  aspects  of  a  special  laboratory 
school  which  maintained  favorable  home-school  relationships. 
The  feelings  were  related  to  certain  parental  classifica- 
tions.    From  514  respondents  it  was  discovered  that  there 
was  no  significant  relationship  between  the  frequency  of 
parental  involvement  in  school  activities  and  favorable 
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feelings  toward  the  school.     Also,  there  was  no  significant 
relationship  between  the  number  of  years  a  child  had  been 
enrolled  in  the  school  and  favorable  feelings  toward  the 
school.     Initially  developed  positive  attitudes  toward  the 
school  were  probably  nurtured  and  maintained  through 
effective  home-school  relationships. 

In  an  extensive  appraisal  of  the  roles  of  Citizens 
Advisory  Committees  in  the  area  of  curriculum  development, 
Farrah   (1962)   reported  some  interesting  discoveries.  He 
noted  that  these  committees  were  good  sounding  boards  for 
new  ideas,  a  source  of  information  about  popular  opinions, 
and  an  indirect  way  of  gaining  local  financial  support. 
However,  the  professionals  dominated  the  meetings.  There 
was  little  evidence  that  citizens  evaluated  data  pertaining 
to  the  curriculum.     Also,  there  was  doubt  that  an  advisory 
committee  could  make  significant  changes  in  the  curriculum. 
^  Seldin   (1973)  ,  in  her  study  of  attempts  to  increase 

community  involvement  in  a  school  system,  reported  that 
Community  School  councils  or  committees  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  curriculum  of  the  school. 

In  Mount  Prospect,   Illinois,  a  study  was  conducted  in 
order  to  discover  whether  the  deliberations  of  citizens 
advisory  committees  were  effective  in  bringing  about  atti- 
tudinal  change.     The  experimental  group  consisted  of  a 
citizens  committee  of  34  members  v/hich  undertook  the  task 
of  studying  junior  high  school  curriculum.     They  were  also 
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to  plan  and  recommend  a  course  of  action  to  the  board  of 
education.     The  control  group  was  composed  of  224  citizens 
selected  at  random  from  the  residents  of  the  community. 
The  same  attitudinal  questionnaire  was  given  for  pretest 
and  posttest  purposes.     There  were  no  significant  differences 
between  groups  on  the  pretest.     The  posttest  results  were 
significant.     The  involved  members  showed  a  growth  in 
positive  attitudes  toward  school  while  the  attitudes  toward 
school  of  the  noninvolved  citizens  made  no  significant 
change   (Hall,  1971) . 

Summary 

From  this  review  of  literature  it  appears  that: 

1.  The  educator  and  parent  must  cooperatively  de- 
liberate in  meaningful  and  purposeful  ways  in  order  to 
bring  about  desired  change  as  revealed  by  Passow  (1968)  and 
Seay  and  Crawford  (1954). 

2.  Successful  collaboration  is  more  easily  attained 
if  those  involved  are  attitudinally  receptive  to  each 
other,   to  purpose,  and  process,  as  indicated  by  Olsen  (1953), 
Oscarson   (1971)  ,  Mara   (1962)  ,  Baker   (1973)  ,  and  Seldin 
(1973). 

3.  Students  are  inadvertently  found  between  two  sig- 
nificant attitudinal  forces   (parents  and  educators)   and  may 
be  influenced  by  either  or  both,  as  shown  by  Passow  (1967, 
1968)  ,  Wendel   (1962)  ,  Geisert   (1965)  ,  Schiff   (1963)  ,  and 
Paelet  (1973). 
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4.     Community  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  school 
may  or  may  not  lead  to  achievement  of  goals  as  well  as 
attitudinal  change  which  is  positive  in  all  parties  con- 
cerned, as  shown  by  Kindred  and  Allen   (1954) ,  Ahola   (1970) , 
and  Baker   (1973) . 


CHAPTER  3 
PROCEDURE  OF  THE  STUDY 

Due  to  the  complex  nature  of  the  home- school -community 
relationships  and  the  unknown  number  of  determinants  involved 
in  the  creation  of  pupil,  teacher,   and  parent  attitudes  to- 
ward school,   the  principal  hypothesis  and  the  subsequent 
subordinate  hypotheses  are  presented  in  the  null  form. 

Operational  Null  Hypothesis 
There  is  no  significant  difference  in  attitudes  toward 
school  revealed  by  teachers,  parents,   and  students  within 
schools  with  and  without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  ■ 
development . 

Subordinate  Hypotheses 

1.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  parent  atti- 
tudes toward  school  as  measured  by  total  scores  on  A  Parent's 
View  of  the  School  questionnaire  in  schools  with  and  without 
parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

2.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  teacher  atti- 
tudes toward  school  as  measured  by  total  scores  on  the 
Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire  in  schools  with  and 
without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

3.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  student  atti- 
tudes toward  school  as  measured  by  total  scores  on  the 
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Student  Attitude  Scale  in  schools  with  and  without  parental 
involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

4.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  teacher  atti- 
tudes toward  the  teaching  profession  as  measured  by  total 
scores  on  the  Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire  in  school 
with  and  without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment. 

5.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  teacher  atti- 
tudes toward  other  teachers  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire  in  schools  with  and 
without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

6.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  teacher  atti- 
tudes toward  the  principal  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire  in  schools  with  and 
without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

7.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  teacher  atti- 
tudes toward  the  children  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire     in  schools  with  and 
without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

8.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  teacher  atti- 
tudes toward  the  school  as  measured  by  scores  on  the  Teacher 
Human  Relations  Questionnaire  in  schools  with  and  without 
parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

9.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  teacher  atti- 
tudes toward  the  community  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire  in  schools  with  and 
without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 
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10.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  student  atti 
tudes  toward  self  as  measured  by  scores  on  the  Student 
Attitude  Scale  in  schools  with  and  without  parental  involve- 
ment in  curriculum  development. 

11.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  student  atti 
tudes  toward  fellow  students  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
Student  Attitude  Scale  in  schools  with  and  without  parental 
involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

12.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  student 
attitudes  toward  teachers  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
Student  Attitude  Scale  in  schools  with  and  without  parental 
involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

13.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  student 
attitudes  toward  the  principal  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
Student  Attitude  Scale  in  schools  with  and  without  parental 
involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

14.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  student 
attitudes  toward  school  as  a  whole  as  measured  by  scores 
on  the  Student  Attitude  Scale  in  schools  with  and  without 
parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

15.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  parent 
attitudes  toward  participation  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
questionnaire,  A  Parent's  View  of  the  School,   in  schools 
with  and  without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment . 
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16.     There  is  no  significant  difference  in  parent  atti- 
tudes toward  school  as  measured  by  scores  on  the  question- 
naire, A  Parent's  View  of  the  School,   in  schools  with  and 
without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

Assumptions 

For  purposes  relevant  to  this  study,  the  following 
assumptions  must  be  noted: 

1.  The  three  instruments  used  in  this  study  are  valid 
and  reliable,  thus  suitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  designed. 

2.  Sampling  the  parents  of  students  in  all  grades 
except  the  first  constitutes  appropriate  representation  of 
the  school's  parent  population. 

3.  Sampling  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  children  in 
elementary  schools  constitutes  appropriate  representation 
of  the  student  population  within  the  elementary  school. 

4.  Sampling  the  sixth,   seventh,   and  eighth  grade  stu- 
dents in  junior  high  schools  or  middle  schools  constitutes 
appropriate  representation  of  the  student  population  within 
these  schools. 

5.  Sampling  procedures  within  the  study  diminish  the 
threat  of  misrepresentation  of  the  general  school  community 
population . 

6.  It  is  assumed  that  parent  feelings  toward  their 
own  schools  differ  from  feelings  toward  schools  in  general. 
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"There  is  generally  some  sense  of  proprietory  pride  in  their 
own  school  that  transcends  criticism  of  schools  in  general 
(Hines  &  Grobman ,  1957)."     Therefore,   it  is  further  assumed 
that  this  sense  of  proprietory  pride  is  applicable  to  all 
schools  used  in  this  study. 

7.  The  comparability  of  survey  sites  used  is  no  threat 
to  the  generalizability  of  this  study. 

8.  Data  obtained  during  the  last  month  of  the  school 
year  are  most  relevant  for  the  problem  under  study. 

9.  The  limitations  of  this  study  were  designed  to 
concentrate  the  investigation  on  the  major  hypothesis  and 
also  keep  the  investigation  within  feasible  magnitude  for 
a  single  investigator. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Certain  words  or  terms  used  have  meanings  peculiar 
and  pertinent  to  this  study.     These  words  or  terms  follow. 

1-     Parent  population:     All  adults  living  in  the 
school  attendance  area  who  have  children  or  wards  in  the 
school. 

2.  Attitude:     The  position  or  disposition  of  an 
individual  with  respect  to  the  elements  of  the  school  as 
determined  by  the  Student  Attitude  Scale,  Teacher  Human 
Relations  Questionnaire,  and  A  Parent's  View  of  the  School 
questionnaire . 

3.  Significant:     The  statistical  improbability  of  a 
test  result  occurring  because  of  chance.     In  the  present 
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study  all  major  tests  were  made  at  or  beyond  the  5  percent 
level  of  confidence;   thus  5  times  out  of  100  there  would 
be  no  difference. 

4.  Parent-Involved  School:     For  purposes  of  this 
study  parents  must  be  involved  in  curriculum  development 
strategies.     Involvement  may  be  structured  or  a  combination 
of  structured  and  informal  ways  in  contributing  to  curricu- 
lum development. 

5.  No  Parent-Involved  School;     Parents  are  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  decision-making  strategies  within 
curriculum  development. 

6.  Parent  Questionnaire:     The  University  of  Florida- 
Kellogg  Leadership  Study  Parent  Questionnaire   (PAS)  which 
is  designed  to  get  information  on   (a)   how  parents  feel 
about  the  school  their  children  attend,   and   (b)   how  they 
interact  with  the  school.     The  questionnaire  is  entitled 

A  Parent's  View  of  the  School. 

7.  Teacher  Questionnaire;     The  University  of  Florida- 
Kellogg  Leadership  Study  Teacher  Questionnaire   (TAS)  is 
designed  to  describe  the  attitudes  and  feelings  of  teachers 
toward  the  principal,  other  teachers,   pupils,  and  other 
human  relations  aspects  of  their  job.     The  questionnaire  is 
entitled  the  Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire. 

8.  Student  Questionnaire;     The  University  of  Florida- 
Kellogg  Leadership  Study  Student  Questionnaire   (SAS)  is 
designed  to  measure  attitudes  of  students  toward  self. 
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fellow  students,  teachers,  principal,  and  the  school  as  a 
whole.     The  questionnaire  is  entitled  the  Student  Attitude 
Scale . 

Limitations 

1.  This  study  was  limited  to  schools  of  Alachua,  Dade, 
Hillsborough,  and  Orange  Counties. 

2.  The  study  was  confined  to  an  investigation  of  those 
elements  of  parental  attitude  toward  the  school  revealed 
from  the  test  instrument,  A  Parent's  View  of  the  School. 

3.  The  study  was  confined  to  an  investigation  of 
those  elements  of  teacher  attitude  toward  the  school  re- 
vealed from  the  test  instrument.  Teacher  Human  Relations 
Questionnaire . 

4.  The  study  was  confined  to  an  investigation  of 
those  elements  of  student  attitude  toward  the  school  re- 
vealed from  the  test  instrument.  Student  Attitude  Scale. 

5.  The  Student  Attitude  Scale  was  administered  to 
all  senior  grade  children  in  the  elementary  schools  in- 
volved.    From  these  totals  a  random  selection  of  approxi- 
mately 100  students  was  made  wherever  possible.     A  similar 
number  of  students  were  randomly  sampled  from  grades  six, 
seven,  and  eight  in  the  two  middle  schools  used  in  this 
study. 

6.  The  selection  of  schools  was  limited  to  elementary, 
junior  high,  or  middle  schools  which  employed  12  or  more 
full-time  teachers. 
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7.  No  schools  that  were  established  in  the  past  two 
school  years  were  used. 

8.  Senior  high  schools,  vocational  schools,  special 
education  centers,  military  establishments,  adult  training 
centers,  or  private  schools  were  not  considered  for  purposes 
of  this  study. 

9.  The  coding  of  the  instruments  follows  the  same 
patterns  established  by  previous  research  in  the  Florida- 
Kellogg  Project. 

10.  The  attitudes  of  parents,  teachers,  and  students 
toward  school  are  influenced  by  a  multitude  of  factors  that 
are  not  considered  in  this  study. 

11.  Due  to  the  fact  that  many  schools  in  the  four- 
county  study  sites  had  established  Citizens  Advisory 
Councils  or  Committees  within  the  past  school  year,  inclu- 
sion of  such  a  committee  or  council  in  a  no  parent-involved 
school  did  not  exclude  that  school  from  such  a  category. 

It  was  assumed  that  these  newly  formed  committees  had  had  ■ 
little  or  no  influence  on  the  attitudes  of  the  school 
communities  at  the  time  of  this  study. 

12.  Selected  parent-involved  schools  met  the  demands 
of  the  following  criteria: 

A.     Parents  or  community  representatives  must  be 
involved  in  decision-making  strategies  with 
school  personnel  for  some  portion  of  curriculum 
development  within  the  school. 


Parental  involvement  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment may  be  via  structured  strategies  or  a 
combination  of  structured  and  informal 
strategies . 

Participation  via  structured  strategies  may 
include  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  plus 
one  or  more  of  the  following  possibilities: 

1.  Representatives  participate  in  planning 
conferences  with  the  administration. 

2.  Parents  plan  and  work  with  teachers  with- 
in subject  fields. 

3.  There  is  a  standing  lay-faculty  curriculum 
committee. 

4.  P.T.A.  study  groups  exist  that  make  genuine 
contributions  to  curriculum  development. 

5.  Representatives  from  community  organiza- 
tions participate  in  curriculum  planning 
an'd  development. 

6.  Representatives  participate  in  planning 
conferences  with  the  faculty. 

7 .  Any  other  strategy  acceptable  to  the 
investigator. 

Parental  participation  must  have  been  opera- 
tional for  a  period  extending  beyond  the 
present  school  year. 
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13.  No  attempt  was  made  in  this  study  to  go  beyond 
the  data  in  evaluating  test  results. 

14.  Data  obtained  from  items  1-7,  items  34,   and  36-40 
on  A  Parent's  View  of  the  School  were  not  used  for  this 
study.     The  information  from  these  excluded  items  will  be 
used  in  a  specially  prepared  monograph  for  each  of  the 
schools  involved. 

15.  Due  to  the  scarcity  of  parent-involved  schools 
which  met  the  requirements  established,   it  was  necessary  to 
use  those  discovered  through  a  search  process. 

16.  Parent-involved  schools  which  are  within  the 
limitations  of  this  study  were  not  randomly  selected. 

17.  Schools  that  were  predominantly  populated  with 
children  of  Caucasian,  Negro,  or  Spanish  heritage  were  not 
considered  as  being  nonrepresentative  of  the  general  public 
school  population. 

Instrumentation 

Parent  Questionnaire 

The  instrument,  A  Parent's  View  of  the  School,  was 
originally  developed  by  Paul  P.  Williams    (1953)   for  the 
University  of  Florida-Kellogg  Leadership  Study.     The  instru- 
ment went  through  a  series  of  modifications,   and  the  most 
recent  version  was  used  in  this  study.     Its  validity  was 
originally  checked  against  estimates  and  ratings  of  a 
seven-person  research  team  who  made  regular  visits  to  five 
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schools  over  a  school  year.     They  reported  that  the  accumu'- 
lated  sta-tistical  evidence  for  validity  of  the  question- 
naire was  indicative  of  the  instrument's  merit.     The  atti- 
tude section  has  a  reported  estimate  of  reliability  of  .937 
(Smith,  1956).     In  this  study,  separate  tests  were  performed 
with  data  from  the  parent-involved  and  no  parent-involved 
groups  of  schools.     Using  Kuder-Richardson  No.   20,  a  re- 
liability of   .834  was  calculated  for  the  no  parent-involved 
group  and  .849  for  the  parent-involved  group. 

The  entire  instrument  was  not  used.     Items  1  to  7 
within  the  personal  data  section  were  omitted  because  they 
do  not  contribute  toward  the  study.     Items  38-40,  inclu- 
sive, were  also  omitted  because  they  are  open-ended  and 
cannot  be  tabulated.     Except  for  items  34,   36,  and  37, 
which  could  not  be  suitably  coded,  the  remaining  27  items 
were  used  to  rate  parental  attitudes. 

Coding  and  scoring.     The  coding  of  the  response  totals 
by  items  for  each  school  were  computed  with  the  use  of  the 
following  key: 

1.  Items  8,   9,   10,   11,   12,   13,   14,   15,   16,   18,  19, 
20,   21,   22,  and  23  were  scored   (5,4,3,2,1)  with  the  first 
response  being   (5) ,  second   (4) ,  third   (3) ,   fourth   (2) ,  and 
fifth   (1) . 

2.  Items  24,   25,  26,   31,   32,  and  33  were  scored 
(5,3,1)  with  the  first  response  being   (5),   second   (3),  and 
the  last  response   (1)  . 
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3.  Items  27,   29,  30,  and  35  were  scored  (5,4,3,1) 
with  the  first  response  being   (5) ,  second   (4) ,  third   (3) , 
and  the  fourth   (1) . 

4.  Item  17  was  scored   (4,3,1,1)  with  the  first  re- 
sponse  (4)  ,  second   (3)  ,  third   (1)  ,  and  fourth   (1) . 

5.  Item  28  was  scored   (5,3,2,1)   with  the  first  re- 
sponse  (5) ,  second   (3) ,  third   (2) ,  and  fourth   (1) . 

6.  Items  34,  36,   37,   38,   39,  and  40  were  not  scored. 
Any  item  with  no  response  was  given  a  rating  of   (3) . 

Student  Attitude  Scale 

The  Student  Attitude  Scale  was  developed  by  Jean  A. 
Battle   (1954)   in  the  University  of  Florida-Kellogg  Leader- 
ship Study.     It  was  adopted  without  revision  for  this  study. 
The  instrument  was  originally  designed  to  measure  attitudes 
of  sixth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  grade  students  toward  self, 
fellow  students,  teachers,  principal,  and  the  school  as  a 
whole. 

The  original  creators  of  this  instrument  checked  its 
validity  against  two  previously  existing  student  attitude 
scales  plus  teachers'   judgments  of  student  attitudes 
(Grobman,  1958).     Split-half  reliabilities  varied  from  .88 
to   .94.     In  this  study,  separate  tests  were  performed  with 
student  data  from  the  parent-involved  and  no  parent- 
involved  groups  of  schools.     Using  Kuder-Richardson  No.  20, 
a  reliability  of  .868  was  calculated  for  the  no  parent- 
involved  group  and  .918  for  the  parent-involved  group. 
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Coding  and  scoring.     All  items  on  this  instrument  were 
rated  by  the  students.     They  encircled  one  of  the  choices: 
MT   (mostly  true) ,  S   (half-true  and  half-false) ,  or  MF 
(mostly  false) . 

Originally,  a   (3,2,1)   coding  for  favorable  to  unfavor- 
able responses  was  recommended  by  Battle.     This  study  used 
Luckenbach's   (1959)   coding  system  which  is    (-1)   for  the 
mostly  true  response,    (0)   for  the  half-true  and  half-false 
response,  and   (+1)   for  the  mostly  false  response. 

This  60-item  form  is  composed  of  15  items  on  self, 
10  on  peers,  20  on  teachers,  10  on  the  principal,  and  5 
on  the  school  as  a  whole. 

Teacher  Questionnaire 

The  90-item  instrument.  Teacher  Human  Relations  Ques- 
tionnaire, was  developed  as  part  of  the  University  of 
Florida-Kellogg  Leadership  Study.     It  was  designed  to 
portray  the  attitudes  and  feelings  of  teachers  toward  the 
principal,  other  teachers,  pupils,  and  other  human  rela- 
tions aspects  of  their  job.     Further  revision  by  Goodwin 
(1955)  resulted  in  the  present  form  which  was  used  in  this 
study.     Validity  was  based  upon  correlation  with  other  in- 
struments, predictions  of  observers,  and  item-test  correla- 
tions.    Reliabilities  of  .958  and  .966  were  reported  by 
Goodwin.     In  this  study,  separate  tests  were  performed  with 
teacher  data  from  the  parent-involved  and  the  no  parent- 
involved  groups  of  schools.     Using  Kuder-Richardson  No.  20, 
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a  reliability  of  .946  was  calculated  for  the  no  parent- 
involved  group  and  .949  for  the  parent-involved  group.  This 
90-item  form  contains  7  items  pertaining  to  attitudes  toward 
the  teaching  profession,  17  items  on  other  teachers,  18  on 
the  principal,  16  on  pupils,   16  on  the  school,  and  16  items 
related  to  the  community. 

Coding  and  scoring.     The  questionnaire  is  based  on  a 
three-point  scale  and  was  scored   (+1)   for  agreement  with 
determined  correct  responses,    (0)   for  being  undecided,  and 
(-1)   for  disagreement.     An  unwillingness  to  respond  to  an 
item  was  construed  as  a  form  of  undecidedness  on  the  part 
of  the  respondent  and  was  scored   (0) .     Agreement  with  the 
following  38  items  was  considered  a  correct  response  and 
scored   (+1):     8,  11,  13,   14,   16,  17,   21,   23,   24,  25,  27, 
28,   33,   34,   40,   41,   42,   47,   49,   50,   51,   53,   55,   56,   59,  62, 
69,  71,   72,   74,  75,   77,  81,   83,   85,   87,   89,   90.  Disagree- 
ment with  any  of  the  remaining  5  2  items  was  recognized  as 
a  correct  response  and  scored   (+1) . 

Collection  of  Data 

The  study  sites  for  purposes  of  this  investigation 
were  the  School  Districts  of  Alachua,  Dade,  Hillsborough, 
and  Orange  Counties,  State  of  Florida.     Each  of  the  counties 
possesses  a  major  metropolitan  area,  which  are:  Gainesville 
(Alachua) ,  Orlando   (Orange) ,  Tampa   (Hillsborough) ,  and  Miami 
(Dade) . 
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The  schools  of  Alachua,  Orange,  and  Hillsborough 
Counties  had  been  fully  integrated  with  a  fair  distribution 
of  whites,  Negro-Americans,  and  Spanish-heritage  children 
in  the  majority  of  the  schools.     Dade  County  had  a  few 
schools  that  were  predominantly  populated  with  Negro- 
Americans,  others  with  Spanish-heritage  children,  and  some 
were  predominantly  white.     In  1972,  approximately  15.3 
percent  of  the  children  of  Dade  County  were  black  while 
Alachua  had  30.5  percent  black  children.     However,  only  2.4 
percent  of  Alachua's  children  were  of  Spanish  heritage  while 
Hillsborough  had  10.7  percent;  Orange,   2  percent;  and  Dade, 
2  3.6  percent. 

Median  family  income  was  fairly  uniform  for  the  four 
counties.     Alachua  had  a  greater  percentage  of  people 
employed  in  educational  and  government  services.     Dade  is 
the  most  industrial  and  commercial   (U . S . ,  1973). 

Selection  of  Parent-Involved  Schools 

Schools  that  meet  the  criteria  established  for  parental 
involvement  in  decision-making  processes  are  not  plentiful. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  search,  county  superinten- 
dents or  curriculum  directors  were  contacted  for  initial 
leads  to  this  particular  type  of  school. 

In  the  second  phase,  further  data  regarding  each  school 
was  obtained  from  curriculum  directors,  directors  of  re- 
search, or  zone  directors. 
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Having  received  verification  from  two  sources,  the 
principal  of  the  designated  parent-involved  school  was  con- 
tacted for  final  assessment. 

Procedures  as  directed  by  Board  policy  were  followed 
in  each  county. 

Selection  of  No  Parent-Involved  Schools 

For  every  parent-involved  school  selected  in  the  four 
counties,  a  no  parent-involved  school  was  randomly  selected 
from  those  that  met  the  specifications.     The  Florida 
Educational  Directory   (1973)   was  used  with  the  aid  of 
county  personnel. 

Procedures  as  directed  by  Board  policy  were  followed 
in  each  county. 

Selection  of  the  Parent  Sample 

The  parents'  questionnaire,  A  Parent's  View  of  the 
School,  was  distributed  to  a  stratified,  random  sample  of 
parents  in  each  of  the  schools  involved.  Stratification 
means  that  each  class  or  administrated  grouping  is  pro- 
portionately represented  in  the  total  sample.  First 
grade  classes  or  equivalent  were  excluded. 

By  use  of  a  table  of  random  numbers,  the  investigator 
selected  from  the  class  directories  a  number  of  names  in 
the  same  proportion  to  the  enrollment  of  the  class  or 
grouping,  as  the  enrollment  of  that  class  was  to  the  total 
enrollment  of  the  school   (Fox,  1969). 
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With  a  desired  sample  size  of  100,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  select  approximately  125  names  in  order  to 
allow  for  duplications,  absenteeism,  and  refusals.     It  was 
felt  that  this  method  of  selecting  the  sample  would  result 
in  a  minimum  of  sample  error. 

The  selected  students  received  the  parent  question- 
naire from  the  investigator  and  were  asked  to  take  it  home 
to  their  parents  or  guardians.     The  questionnaire  was  en- 
closed within  an  unsealed,  blank  envelope  containing  a 
letter  of  transmittal  to  the  parent   (Appendix  A) .  The 
student's  name  was  recorded  in  order  to  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  recipients  for  possible  follow-up  purposes.  The 
questionnaires,  sealed  by  the  parents  in  order  to  preserve 
anonymity,  were  returned  to  the  classroom  teachers  within 
three  days. 

Daily  reminders  to  the  children  were  issued  by 
cooperating  school  personnel  for  purposes  of  encouraging  an 
early  return  of  the  questionnaires. 

Completed  questionnaires,  which  were  deposited  in  the 
central  office  of  the  school,  were  collected  by  the  investi- 
gator one  week  after  distribution. 

Selection  of  the  Student  Sample 

Although  an  approximated  sample  of  100  randomly 
selected  students  from  each  school  was  originally  planned, 
this  objective  could  not  be  achieved  consistently.     Due  to 
administrative  and  organizational  situations  within  the 
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schools,  plus  reading  ability  of  students,  samples  of  less 
than  100  students  were  available  in  four  of  the  elementary 
schools  involved. 

In  eight  of  the  schools,  because  of  teacher  and  princi- 
pal recommendations,  the  questionnaire  items  were  read  to 
fifth  or  sixth  grade  respondents  by  the  classroom  teachers. 
In  the  other  schools,  teachers,  teacher  aides,  and  the  in- 
vestigator provided  assistance  to  the  students  with  reading 
problems . 

Selection  of  the  Teacher  Sample 

No  random  selection  of  the  teachers  was  made.  Each 
teacher  received  the  teacher  questionnaire  in  an  unsealed, 
blank  envelope  and  responded  on  a  voluntary  basis.  An 
enclosed  letter  of  transmittal   (Appendix  A)    instructed  the 
teachers  to  place  the  sealed,  completed  questionnaire  in 
the  central  office  of  the  school.     A  record  was  kept  of 
those  received  in  order  to  facilitate  follow-up  processes 
during  the  second  visit  to  the  school  by  the  investigator. 

Tabulation  of  the  Data 

The  student,  parent,  and  teacher  groups  of  question- 
naires were  numbered  consecutively  per  school.     A  code 
was  created  to  identify  the  name  and  type  of  school. 

Each  questionnaire  was  scored  and  coded  by  the  investi- 
gator and  a  competent  assistant.     During  this  process. 
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responses  were  checked  for  duplications,  clarity,  and 
omissions,  which  resulted  in  several  rejected  question- 
naires. 

Data  from  the  questionnaires  were  transferred  to  IBM 
cards.     One  school  was  randomly  selected  for  verification 
purposes  which  meant  that  approximately  7  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  cards  punched  were  checked  for  error.  Of 
the  10,914  items  recorded  on  these  cards,   3  were  incorrect. 
Because  of  this  extremely  high  indication  of  accuracy,  it 
was  decided  that  this  margin  of  error  would  have  an  in- 
finitestimal  effect  on  the  total  results  of  the  study  and 
that  verification  of  all  the  punched  cards  was  not 
necessary . 

With  the  aid  of  data  processing  equipment,  the 
necessary  tabulations,  comparisons,  and  statistical  analyses 
were  made  in  reference  to  the  major  and  subordinate 
hypotheses  of  this  study.     The  subsequent  chapter  presents 
the  results  of  these  efforts. 


CHAPTER  4 
ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

Observation  of  Parental  Involvment 

Prior  to  the  presentation  of  any  analyses  of  data, 
specific  observations  must  be  noted  regarding  parent-school 
relationships  in  the  12  schools  involved  in  this  study. 
Of  import  is  the  fact  that  parents  were  involved  in  each 
of  the  schools  to  some  extent.     This  is  readily  supported  by 
a  comparison  study  of  the  participation  or  relationship  data 
of  items  29-3  5  of  the  parents'   questionnaire  in  Appendix  F. 
However,  the  nature  of  involvement,  and  not  the  frequency, 
was  the  investigator's  chief  concern  in  the  determination  of 
schools  with  and  without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum 
development.     The  critical  demarcation  point  on  the  con- 
tinuum of  parental  involvement  appears  to  have  been  reached 
when  teachers  and  administrators  have  visibly  demonstrated 
not  only  a  willingness  to  collaborate  with  parents  on  cur- 
riculum matters  but  have  cooperatively  planned,  designed, 
and  initiated  decision-making  strategies.  Manifestations 
of  these  efforts  were  found  in  a  spectrum  of  activities. 

Schools  With  Parental  Involvement 

All  schools  in  this  study  have  created  school  Advisory 
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Councils  but  only  one  of  the  seven  parent-involved  schools 
maintained  permanent  group  structures  for  curricular  purposes 
as  indicated  in  the  principal's  Annual  Report  of  School 
Progress ; 

The  principal,   the  school  staff,  and  parent  groups 
show  concern  for  the  total  instructional  offerings  of 
the  school  through  planning,  observing,   and  evaluating. 
Planning  procedures  used  include  total  faculty  meetings. 
School  Advisory  Council,  and  Area  Curriculum  Council 
meetings,  guidance  committee  meetings,  and  small  and 
large  group  meetings  with  consultants  in  specific  sub- 
ject areas.    (Miller,   1974,   p.  10) 

In  the  school  mentioned  above  parents  participated  in 
the  planning  of  curriculum  goals  in  certain  areas  of  con- 
cern    and,  as  participants  in  the  learning  setting,  made 
decisions  regarding  subject  content  in  order  to  meet  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  learner. 

In  another  school  parent  volunteers  had  contributed 
approximately  1,385  hours  of  their  time  during  the  first 
semester  of  the  1973-74  school  year   (Fisher,   1974,  p.  31). 
The  range  of  involvement  extended  from  perfunctory  tasks, 
such  as  collating  printed  materials,   to  the  actual  planning 
and  teaching  of  specific  subject  matter.     As  an  illustration 
of  this  latter  phenomenon,  community  representatives  had 
planned  and  conducted  mini -workshops  in  film-making, 
chemistry,   fine  arts,  mechanical  science,  rocketry,  creative 
writing,  drama  and  speech,  chess,  macrame,  group  tennis, 
creative  dancing,   baby-sitting  skills,   string  instrument 
instruction,  ceramics,  model  making,  and  photography. 
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As  instructional  aides,   parents  cooperatively  planned 
with  teachers  in  various  programs  such  as  language  arts, 
mathematics,   foreign  language,   speech  improvement,  guidance 
and  counseling,  art  appreciation,   special  interest  areas, 
learning  disabilities,   reading,   and  physical  education.  The 
degree,  nature,   frequency,  and  opportunity  for  parental 
participation  varied  in  each  of  the  schools  within  the 
parent-involved  group. 

Schools  Without  Parental  Involvement 

None  of  the  five  schools  within  this  group  revealed 
in-depth  and  comprehensive  patterns  of  parent-teacher  col- 
laboration on  curricular  matters.     Parent  Advisory  Councils, 
which  had  been  created  during  the  school  year,  were  in  the 
initial  stages  of  development  and  thus  considered  non- 
influential  at  the  time  of  this  study. 

Three  of  the  noninvolved  schools  did  encourage  paren- 
tal participation  in  special  school  or  class  events  such  as 
outdoor  education  excursions,   field  days,  picnics,  candy 
sales.  Arbor  Day,  plus  volunteered  assistance  in  the 
libraries,  offices,   health  services,   and  cafeteria. 

In  two  of  the  schools  within  this  group,   there  was  no 
evidence  available  of  strategies  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enhancing  home-school  relationships,  with  the 
exception  of  the  newly  formed  Parent  Advisory  Councils. 
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Summary  of  Response 

Parent  Questionnaire 

Studies  of  parental  attitudes  toward  school  were  con- 
ducted by  three  of  the  four  County  Boards  of  Education  used 
in  this  study.     This  having  been  done  in  the  month  prior  to 
the  distribution  of  questionnaires  for  this  study,   it  may 
be  conjectured  that  response  results  may  have  been  affected. 
However,  of  the  894  parent  questionnaires  distributed  in  the 
seven  schools  of  the  parent-involved  group,   592  were  re- 
turned.    Of  those  returned,   15  were  unanswered  or  improperly 
marked,   thus  leaving  a  total  of  577  usable  returns,  or  64.5 
percent  of  the  total  sample   (see  Table  1) . 

From  the  noninvolved  group  of  schools,   404  of  the  634 
distributed  questionnaires  were  returned,  of  which  19  were 
unusable;   thus  60.7  percent  of  the  total  sample  remained 
intact  for  use  in  this  study. 

Teacher  Questionnaire 

Due  to  the  demanding  nature  of  events  during  the  last 
month  of  the  school  year,  voluntary  returns  from  the  teachers 
were  not  expected  to  be  plentiful.     Nevertheless,  of  the  218 
teacher  questionnaires  distributed  in  the  seven  schools  of 
the  parent-involved  group,   151  were  returned.     A  loss  of 
6  unacceptable  returns  resulted  in  an  usable  66.5  percent 
of  the  total  sample   (see  Table  2) . 
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TABLE  1 

NUMBER  OF  PARENT  QUESTIONNAIRES  DISTRIBUTED,  NUMBER 
RETURNED,    AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  USABLE  RETURNS 
FROM  EACH  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  WITH  AND 
WITHOUT  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 


Total  Percent 
Number  Number  usable  usable 

School  distributed        returned  returns  Returns 


Schools  With  Involvement 


01 

130 

66 

65 

50.0 

02 

135 

105 

102 

75.6 

03 

131 

57 

55 

41.  9 

04 

126 

89 

89 

70.6 

05 

125 

93 

89 

71.2 

06 

123 

107 

103 

83  .7 

07 

124 

75 

74 

59.7 

Total 

894 

592 

577 

64  .  5 

Schools 

Without 

Involvement 

11  ■ 

125 

55 

51 

40.8 

12 

135 

81 

73 

54.1 

13 

125 

103 

102 

81.  6 

14 

124 

86 

86 

69.3 

15 

125 

79 

73 

58.4 

Total 

634 

404 

385 

60.7 
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TABLE  2 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRES   DISTRIBUTED,  NUMBER 
RETURNED,   AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  USABLE  RETURNS 
FROM  EACH  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  WITH  AND 
WITHOUT  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 


Total  Percent 
Number  Number  usable  usable 

School        distributed  returned  returns  Returns 


Schools  With  Involvement 


01 

18 

12 

1  Z 

D  O  .  O 

02 

26 

26 

o  c. 
Z  b 

inn  n 
J.  u  u  •  u 

03 

50 

20 

19 

TO  n 

04 

34 

29 

2o 

Q  0  T 
O  ^  .  J 

05 

25 

21 

21 

84  .  0 

06 

36 

19 

17 

47.2 

07 

29 

24 

22 

75.9 

Total 

218 

151 

145 

66.5 

Schools 

Without 

Involvement 

11 

29 

15 

15 

51.7 

12 

20 

19 

18 

90.0 

13 

35 

26 

26 

74.2 

14 

35 

23 

23 

65.7 

15 

28 

24 

24 

85.7 

Total 

147 

107 

106 

72.1 
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From  the  five  schools  in  the  noninvolved  group,   107  of 
the  147  distributed  questionnaires  were  returned,   of  which 
one  was  unusable;   thus  7  2.1  percent  of  the  total  sample  was 
used  in  this  study. 

Because  a  small  number  of  schools  were  incorporated 
within  each  group,   no  conclusive  implications  can  be  drawn 
from  the  data  in  Table  2 . 

Student  Questionnaire 

A  total  of  819  student  questionnaires  were  distributed 
in  grades  five,   six,   seven,  and  eight  within  the  parent- 
involved  group  of  seven  schools.     From  a  randomly  selected 
sample  of  638  returns,   it  was  necessary  to  reject  43  im- 
properly marked  questionnaires.     A  total  of  595  returns  were 
used  which  represented  93.3  percent  of  the  total  randomly 
selected  sample   (see  Table  3). 

From  a  total  of  819  student  questionnaire  returns  ob- 
tained in  grades  five,   six,   seven,   and  eight  within  the 
group  of  five  noninvolved  schools  a  sample  of  462  question- 
naires was  randomly  selected.     From  this  sample  61  incor- 
rectly marked  returns  were  rejected.     Of  the  total  randomly 
selected  sample,   8  6.8  percent  of  the  returns  were  con- 
sidered usable. 

Analysis  and  Discussion 

The  major  premise  of  this  study  was  the  assumption  that 
there  is  no  significant  difference  in  attitudes  toward 
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TABLE  3 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRES  DISTRIBUTED,  SAMPLE 
SIZE,   AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  USABLE  RETURNS  FROM 
EACH  OF  THE   SCHOOLS  WITH  AND  WITHOUT 
PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 


Total  Percent 
Number  Sample  usable  of  sample 

School  distributed  size  returns  usable 


Schools  With  Involvement 


01 

150 

100 

97 

97  .0 

02 

78 

78 

73 

93.6 

03 

155 

100 

82 

82.0 

04 

69 

69 

64 

92.8 

05 

89 

89 

87 

97  .8 

06 

158 

102 

101 

99.0 

07 

120 

100 

91 

91.0 

Total 

819 

638 

595 

93.3 

Schools 

Without 

Involvement 

11 

'  141 

100 

83 

83.0 

12 

61 

61 

55 

90.2 

13 

125 

100 

91 

91.  0 

14 

142 

100 

87 

87  .  0 

15 

119 

101 

85 

84  .  2 

Total 

588 

462 

401 

86.8 
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school  as  revealed  by  teachers,   students,   and  parents  within 
schools  with  and  without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  ' 
development.     The  subjects  that  participated  in  this  study 
revealed  their  disposition  toward  school  in  the  form  of 
scores  obtained  on  attitude  scales  which  were  the  Teacher 
'Human  Relations  Questionniare ,   the  Student  Attitude  Scale, 
and  A  Parent's  View  of  the  School.     Each  of  these  instru- 
ments contained  subscales  which  have  been  statistically 
treated  as  unrelated,  discrete  measures  for  analytical  pur- 
poses.    These  conceptually  discrete  segments  have  been 
transcribed  in  the  form  of  16  subordinate  hypotheses  as 
presented  in  Chapter  3.     In  the  following  presentation  the 
results  of  each  statistically  tested  subordinate  hypothesis 
is  followed  by  discussion  for  purposes  of  clarity,  continuity, 
and  conceptual  integration. 

Teacher  Scale 

Attitudes  toward  teaching  profession.     It  was  hypothe- 
sized that  there  would  be  no  significant  difference  in 
teacher  attitudes  toward  the  teaching  profession  as  mea- 
sured by  scores  on  the  Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire 
in  schools  with  and  without  parental  involvement  in  curricu- 
lum development.     A  t  test  recommended  by  J.  V.  Glass  and 
J.   Stanley   (1970,  p.   295-97)   revealed  that  the  difference 
between  the  means  of  the  two  teacher  groups  was  not 
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statistically  significant   (see  Table  4).     The  statistical 
evidence  available  supported  the  null  hypothesis. 

It  appears  that  the  established  limitations  of  this 
study  may  have  influenced  the  results  to  some  degree. 
Sampling  error  and  bias  in  the  form  of  volunteered  teacher 
responses  appear  to  have  attracted  teachers  of  similar 
disposition  toward  the  teaching  profession,     A  careful  com- 
parison study  of  group  responses  to  each  of  the  items  in 
this  subscale  tends  to  support  this  latter  view  (see 
Appendix  E) .     In  addition,   it  is  questionable  whether  the 
group  of  seven  items  has  consistently  measured  that  which  it 
claims  to  be  measuring.     A  Kuder-Richardson  No.   20  re- 
liability test  on  this  subscale  produced  a  reliability 
coefficient  of   .47  8  for  the  teacher  group  in  no  parent- 
involved  schools  and   .566  for  the  teacher  group  in  parent- 
involved  schools.     These  are  respectable  indications  that 
variability  was  lacking  in  the  nature  of  responses  and  the 
range  and  number  of  test  items.     However,   the  volunteered 
teacher  samples  were  sufficiently  large  to  indicate  that 
the  teacher  group  from  the  parent-involved  schools  held 
views  of  the  teaching  profession  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  teacher  group  from  no  parent-involved  schools. 

Attitudes  toward  other  teachers.     It  was  statistically 
discovered  that  there  was  no  significant  difference  in 
teacher  attitudes  toward  other  teachers  as  measured  by 
scores  on  the  Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire  in 
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TABLE  4 

TESTS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE  BETWEEN  !'4EANS  FOR  TEACHER 
GROUPS   IN  SCHOOLS  WITH  AND  WITHOUT 
PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 


Attitude 
subscales 

Number 

or  XUtilUh) 

Involved 

group 
(N  =  145)^ 
Means  SD 

Noninvolved 
group 
(N  =  106) 
Means  SD 

Obtained 
values 
of  t 

Toward 

profession 

7 

1.83 

2  .  97 

1.19 

2.  81 

-1.69 

Toward 
teachers 

17 

7.26 

7.38 

7  .  61 

7.74 

.36 

Toward 
principal 

18 

7.32 

7  .  32 

9.44 

6.60 

2.  35* 

Toward 
children 

16 

6.59 

6.45 

6.45 

.6.  63 

-.16 

Toward 
school 

16 

7  .11 

6.85 

7  .89 

6.33 

.92 

Toward 
community 

16 

7.  92 

6.  22 

4.43 

5.96 

-4.45* 

Total 
attitude 
scale  60 

38.03 

29.06 

37  .  04 

27.71 

-.273 

^SD  = 

standard 

deviation 

*Critical  t  value  at  the   .05  level  is  1.96  for  a  two- 
tailed  test  with  249  degrees  of  freedom. 
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schcfols  with  and  without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum 
development   (see  Table  4) . 

On  opinions  regarding  specific  teacher  interrelation- 
ships there  was  little  variation  in  group  response  patterns 
as  revealed  by  the  data  in  Appendix  E.     Of  interest  is  the 
observation  that  the  teacher  group  from  no  parent-involved 
schools  showed  a  slight  inclination  in  being  more  supportive 
and  team  oriented  than  the  involved  teacher  group.  Response 
results  for  items  14,   21,   23,   and  24  tend  to  support  this 
observation   (Appendix  E) .     This  phenomenon  may  be  attributed 
to  teacher  expectations  of  professional  behavior  as  well  as 
to  chance.     This  study  provides  no  data  to  support  other 
interpretations. 

Attitudes  toward  the  principal.     It  was  hypothesized 
that  there  would  be  no  significant  difference  in  teacher 
attitudes  toward  the  principal  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire  in  schools  with  and 
without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 
Statistically  it  was  shown  that  a  significant  difference  did 
exist  and,   as  a  result,   the  null  hypothesis  was  not  accepted 
(see  Table  4) . 

The  teacher  group  from  the  schools  without  parental 
involvement  appeared  to  have  a  significantly  more  positive 
attitude  toward  the  principal  than  the  teacher  group  from 
parent-involved  schools.     The  most  obvious  differences  were 
revealed  in  the  response  comparisons  of  items  27,   33,   and  35, 
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in  Appendix  E.     A  much  larger  percentage  of  the  teachers 
from  the  parent-involved  schools  have  indicated  a  fear  of 
reprisal  and  embarrassment  if  they  displease  the  principal 
in  some  way.     The  investigator  of  this  study  observed  that 
several  of  the  principals  from  parent-involved  schools  were 
intensely  concerned  about  their  school-community  relation- 
ships.    It  may  be  that  this  concern  has  resulted  in  leader- 
ship practices  that  some  teachers  perceive  as  being  threat- 
ening.    However,   no  attempt  was  made  in  this  study  to  iden- 
tify administrative  and  supervisory  practices  of  the 
principal  and  their  relationship  to  teacher  behavior. 

Attitudes  toward  the  children.     It  was  hypothesized 
that  there  would  be  no  significant  difference  in  teacher 
attitudes  toward  students  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire  in  schools  with  and 
without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 
Statistical  analysis  of  the  results  from  this  16-item  sub- 
scale  revealed  that  there  was  no  significant  difference,  and 
the  null  hypothesis  was  accepted   (see  Table  4) . 

The  teacher  group  from  the  parent-involved  schools  re- 
vealed attitudes  toward  the  students  similar  to  those  of 
the  teacher  group  from  no  parent-involved  schools. 

Attitudes  toward  the  school.     It  was  hypothesized  that 
there  would  be  no  significant  difference  in  teacher  atti- 
tudes toward  the  school  as  measured  by  scores  on  the  Teacher 
Human  Relations  Questionnaire  in  schools  with  and  without 
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parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development.  Statistical 
analysis  of  the  results  from  this  16-item  subscale  revealed 
that  there  was  no  significant  difference,  and  the  null 
hypothesis  was  accepted   (see  Table  4) . 

Although  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  the 
attitude  means  of  this  subscale,   the  teacher  group  members 
from  noninvolved  schools  were  inclined  to  more  favorable 
responses.     Of  interest  was  the  observation  that  77  percent 
of  the  noninvolved  teacher  group  enjoyed  working  in  their 
schools  and  83  percent  expressed  a  desire  to  remain  in  their 
present  positions   (see  Appendix  E,   items  59,   62) .  The 
results  for  the  parent-involved  teacher  group  were  60  and 
70  percent  respectively.     These  differences  may  be  attri- 
buted to  within-school  variations,   for  there  was  no  data- 
based  group  evidence  from  which  an  explanation  can  be  drawn. 

Attitudes  toward  the  community.     It  was  hypothesized 
that  there  would  be  no  significant  difference  in  teacher 
attitudes  toward  the  community  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire  in  schools  with  and 
without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 
Statistically  it  was  shown  that  a  significant  difference  did 
exist,  and,  as  a  result,  the  null  hypothesis  was  not  accepted 
(see  Table  4) . 

The  teacher  group  from  schools  with  parental  involve- 
ment revealed  a  significantly  more  positive  attitude  toward 
the  community  than  the  teacher  group  from  no  parent-involved 
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schools.     The  most  vivid  revelations  of  teacher  group  dif- 
ferences were  found  in  the  items  75,   76,  77,   79,  and  81  of 
the  questionnaire   (see  Appendix  E) .     The  parent-involved 
teacher  group  believed  more  favorably  that  the  community 
was  vitally  interested  in  the  school,   supportive  of  curricu- 
lum innovation,  appreciative  of  the  school's  efforts,  morally 
strong,   and  vitally  interested  in  their  children.  These 
observations  tend  to  support  related  findings  from  studies 
cited  in  Chapter  2  of  this  study   (Cloward    &  Jones,  1963; 
Olsen,   1953;  Oscarson,   1971) . 

Total  teacher  attitudes  toward  school.     It  was  hypothe- 
sized that  there  would  be  no  significant  difference  in 
teacher  attitudes  toward  school  as  measured  by  total  scores 
on  the  Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire  in  schools  with 
and  without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 
Statistical  analysis  of  the  results  from  the  90-item  teacher 
attitude  scale  revealed  that  there  was  no  significant  dif- 
ference, and  the  null  hypothesis  was  accepted   (see  Table  4). 

In  general,  relatively  favorable  attitudes  toward 
school  were  indicated  by  the  parent-involved  and  the  no 
parent-involved  groups  of  teachers.     There  was  no  data-based 
evidence  to  disclose  that  either  group  of  teachers  were 
adversely  affected  by  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  paren- 
tal involvement  in  curriculum  development.     There  was, 
however,  an  indication  that  teachers  in  parent-involved 
schools  tend  to  be  more  aware  of  community  support  and 
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sincerity  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  school  and  the  chil- 
dren. 

Parent  Scale 

The  parent  questionnaire,  A  Parent's  View  of  the  School, 
contained  two  subscales  of  import.     The  total  weighted 
score  of  items  8-28  presented  a  measure  of  parental  feel- 
ing toward  the  school.     The  participation  or  relationship 
score  included  items  29-33  with  the  exclusion  of  item  34. 
Kuder-Richardson  No.   20  tests  produced  reliability  coeffi- 
cients in  excess  of   .80  for  both  subscales  in  the  involved 
and  noninvolved  groups  of  parents 

Attitudes  toward  school.     It  was  hypothesized  that 
there  would  be  no  significant  difference  in  parent  attitudes 
toward  school  as  measured  by  scores  on  the  questionnaire, 
A  Parent's  View  of  the  School,   in  schools  with  and  without 
parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development.  Statis- 
tically it  was  calculated  that  a  significant  difference  did 
exist,  and,   as  a  result,   the  null  hypothesis  was  not  accepted 
(see  Table  5) . 

The  parent  group  from  the  schools  with  parental  in- 
volvement revealed  a  significantly  more  favorable  attitude 
toward  the  school  than  the  parent  group  v\7ith  children  in 
schools  without  parental  involvement.     From  an  examination 
of  the  parent-response  summary  in  Appendix  F,   it  was  noted 
that  the  involved  parent  group  consistently  achieved  more 
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TABLE  5 

TESTS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE  BETWEEN  MEANS  FOR  PARENT 
GROUPS   IN  SCHOOLS  WITH  AND  WITHOUT 
PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 


Attitude  Number 
subscales      of  items 

Involved 

group 
(N  =  577) 
Means  SD 

Noninvolved 
group 
(N  =  385) 
Means  SD 

Obtained 
values 
of  t 

Toward 
school 

21 

76.65  11.38 

73.31  11.05 

-4.51* 

Toward 

participation 

_6 

20.73  5.69 

20.85  5.72 

,33 

Total 
attitude 

27 

97.38  13.16 

94.16  12.86 

-3.74* 

scale 


^SD  =  standard  deviation. 


* 

Critical  t  value  at  the  .05  level  is  1.96  for  a  two- 
tailed  test  with  960  degrees  of  freedom. 
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favorable  attitude  scores  on  20  of  the  21  items.  These 
observations  are  supported  by  related  findings  from  studies 
cited  in  Chapter  2  of  this  study   (Grobman,   1958;  Ahola,  1970) 

Attitudes  toward  participation.     It  was  hypothesized 
that  there  would  be  no  significant  difference  in  parent 
attitudes  toward  participation  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
questionnaire,  A  Parent's  View  of  the  School,   in  schools 
with  and  without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment.    Statistical  analysis  of  the  data  from  this  6-item 
subscale  revealed  that  there  was  no  significant  difference 
and  this  resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  the  null  hypothesis 
(see  Table  5) . 

Both  parent  groups  have  exhibited  similar  participa- 
tory patterns  with  their  schools   (see  Appendix  F) .     It  was 
not  possible  to  identify  the  nature  or  purpose  of  parent- 
school  interactions,   for  the  instrument  did  not  possess 
these  discriminatory  powers.     However,   the  data  have  shown 
that  a  very  high  percentage  of  both  parent  groups  have 
established  some  form  of  liaison  with  the  school. 

Total  parent  attitude  toward  school.     It  was  hypothe- 
sized that  there  would  be  no  significant  difference  in  " 
parent  attitudes  toward  school  as  measured  by  total  scores 
on  the  questionnaire,  A  Parent's  View  of  the  School,  in 
schools  with  and  without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum 

■""Twenty  of  21  item  means  have  real  or  apparent  dif- 
ferences favoring  the  involved  parent  group.  The  proba- 
bility of  this  occurring  by  chance  is  about  .00001. 
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development.     Statistical  analysis  of  the  results  from  the 
27-item  parent  attitude  scale  revealed  that  there  was  a 
significant  difference,   and  the  null  hypothesis  was  not 
accepted   (see  Table  5) . 

The  parent  group  from  school  communities  that  have 
parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development  has  dis- 
closed significantly  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  the 
school  than  the  parent  group  from  no  parent-involved  school 
communities.     Favorable  parental  attitudes  toward  the  school 
have  been  discovered  by  other  investigators  in  parent- 
involved  schools,  as  reported  in  Chapter  2  of  this  study 
(Passow,   1968;  Cloward    &  Jones,    1963;  Ahola,  1970). 

Student  Scale 

The  Student  Attitude  Scale  used  in  this  study  is  a 
60-item  scale  composed  of  five  subscales.     These  presented 
measures  of  student  feeling  toward  self,   fellow  students, 
teachers,  principal,  and  the  school.     The  separate  measures 
were  statistically  treated  to  determine  if  any  significant 
difference  existed  between  the  means  of  the  parent-involved 
and  no  parent-involved  student  groups. 

Attitudes  regarding  self.     It  was  hypothesized  that 
there  would  be  no  significant  difference  in  student  atti-  \/ 
tudes  toward  self  as  measured  by  scores  on  the  Student 
Attitude  Scale  in  schools  with  and  without  parental  involve- 
ment in  curriculum  development.     Statistical  analysis  of 
the  data  from  this  15-item  subscale  revealed  that  there  was 
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no  significant  difference,  and  the  null  hypothesis  was 
accepted   (see  Table  6) . 

The  involved  and  noninvolved  student  groups  showed 
little  variation  in  their  responses  to  the  items  on  the 
acceptance-of-self  subscale   (see  Appendix  G) . 

Attitudes  toward  fellow  students.     It  was  hypothesized 
that  there  would  be  no  significant  difference  in  student 
attitudes  toward  their  fellow  students  as  measured  by 
scores  on  the  Student  Attitude  Scale  in  schools  with  and 
without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 
Statistical  analysis  of  the  data  from  this  10-item  subscale 
revealed  that  there  was  no  significant  difference,  and,  as 
a  result,   the  null  hypothesis  was  accepted   (see  Table  6). 

The  involved  and  noninvolved  student  groups  indicated 
little  variation  in  their  responses  to  the  items  on  the  sub- 
scale  pertaining  to  feelings  about  their  fellow  students 
(see  Appendix  G) . 

Attitudes  toward  teachers.     It  was  hypothesized  that 
there  would  be  no  significant  difference  in  student  atti- 
tudes toward  teachers  as  measured  by  scores  on  the  Student 
Attitude  Scale  in  schools  with  and  without  parental  involve- 
ment in  curriculum  development.     Statistical  analysis  of 
the  data  from  this  20-item  subscale  revealed  that  there 
was  a  significant  difference,  and  the  null  hypothesis  was 
not  accepted   (see  Table  6) . 

The  student  group  from  schools  with  parental  involve- 
ment revealed  a  significantly  more  favorable  attitude 
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TABLE  6 

TESTS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE  BETWEEN  MEANS  FOR  STUDENT 
GROUPS   IN  SCHOOLS  WITH  AND  WITHOUT 
PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 


Attitude 
subscales 

Number 
of  items 

Involved 

group 
(N  =  595) 
Means  SD^ 

Noninvolved 

(N  =  401) 
Means  SD 

Obtained 
values 
of  t 

Acceptance 
of  self 

15 

2.30 

5 .  59 

2.  95 

6.05 

1.74 

Toward 
peers 

10 

1.29 

4.  01 

1.  58 

4.20 

1.08 

Toward 
teachers 

20 

3  .  98 

8  .  57 

2.  60 

5.  37 

-2.8  6* 

Toward 
principal 

9 

1.  93 

4  .  55 

1.  92 

4  .  04 

-.02 

School 
as  whole 

_6 

1.  06 

2.99 

.95 

2.  67 

-.61 

Total 

attitude  60 
scale 

10.  57 

19.99 

10.  01 

15.71 

-.47 

^SD  = 

standard 

deviation . 

* 

Critical  t  value  at  the  .05  level  is  1.96  for  a  two- 
tailed  test  with  994  degrees  of  freedom. 
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toward  teachers  than  the  student  group  from  no  parent- 
involved  schools.     The  most  notable  observations  of  student 
group  differences  were  found  in  the  responses  to  items  33, 
34,   42,   44,   and  45  of  the  questionnaire    (see  Appendix  G) . 
The  parent-involved  student  group  was  more  inclined  to 
favorably  believe  that  the  teachers  were  sociable,   fair  in 
grading,  clear  in  expression,  not  too  easily  excited,  and 
encouraged  expression  of  opinion,  thoughts,  or  ideas.  The 
revelation  of  more  favorable  student  attitudes  toward  teachers 
in  parent-involved  schools  was  supported  by  Seay  and  Crawford 
(1954),  cited  in  Chapter  2  of  this  study. 

Attitudes  toward  the  principal.     It  was  hypothesized 
that  there  would  be  no  significant  difference  in  student 
attitudes  toward  the  principal  as  measured  by  scores  on 
the  Student  Attitude  Scale  in  schools  with  and  without 
parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development.  Statistical 
analysis  of  the  data  from  this  9-item  subscale  indicated 
that  there  was  no  significant  difference, and  thus  the  null 
hypothesis  was  accepted   (see  Table  6). 

The  involved  and  noninvolved  student  groups  have  shown 
little  variation  in  their  responses  to  the  items  on  the 
subscale  dealing  with  attitudes  toward  the  principal.  In 
general,   the  responses  of  both  student  groups  revealed 
neither  highly  supportive  nor  highly  critical  opinions  of 
the  principal   (see  Appendix  G) . 

Attitudes  toward  school  as  a  whole.     It  was  hypothe- 
sized that  there  would  be  no  significant  difference  in 
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student  attitudes  toward  school  as  a  whole  as  measured  by 
scores  on  the  Student  Attitude  Scale  in  schools  with  and 
without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 
Statistical  analysis  of  the  data  from  this  6-item  subscale 
revealed  that  there  was    no    significant  difference,  and  the 
null  hypothesis  was  accepted  as  stated   (see  Table  6) . 

The  student  groups  from  involved  and  noninvolved  school 
have  shown  little  variation  in  their  group  responses  to  the 
items  on  the  subscale  pertaining  to  their  feelings  about 
the  school  as  a  whole   (see  Appendix  G) . 

Total  attitudes  toward  school.     It  was  hypothesized 
that  there  would  be  no  significant  difference  in  student 
attitudes  toward  school  as  measured  by  the  total  scores  on 
the  Student  Attitude  Scale  questionnaire  in  schools  with 
and  without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 
Statistical  analysis  of  the  results  from  the  60-item  stu- 
dent attitude  scale  revealed  that  there  was  no  significant 
difference  and,  as  a  result,   the  null  hypothesis  was  ac- 
cepted  (see  Table  6), 

As  measured  by  total  scores,   no  significant  differ- 
ence in  student  attitudes  toward  school  has  been  statis- 
tically detected  between  the  student  groups  from  involved 
and  noninvolved  schools. 

Summary 

The  operational  null  hypothesis  for  this  study  stated 
that  there  would  be  no  significant  difference  in  attitudes 
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toward  school  revealed  by  teachers,  parents,  and  students 
in  schools  with  and  without  parental  involvement  in  curricu- 
lum development.     Statistical  analysis  of  the  total  score 
data  obtained  from  teacher  and  student  groups  in  schools 
with  and  without  parental  involvement  provided  support  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  null  hypothesis  stated  above.     On  the 
other  hand,   the  parent  group  from  involved  schools  revealed 
significantly  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  school  as 
measured  by  total  scores  on  the  parents'   attitude  scale. 

The  operational  null  hypothesis  was  examined  further 
through  statistical  analysis  of  13  subscales  within  the 
parent,   teacher,   and  student  attitude  scales.     In  part, 
support  for  the  acceptance  of  the  null  hypothesis  was 
achieved  when  it  was  statistically  discovered  that: 

1.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  teacher 
attitudes  toward  the  teaching  profession. 

2.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  teacher 
attitudes  toward  other  teachers. 

3.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  teacher 
attitudes  toward  students. 

4.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  teacher 
attitudes  toward  the  school. 

5.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  parent 
attitudes  toward  participation. 

6.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  student 
attitudes  toward  self. 
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7.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  student 
attitudes  toward  fellow  students. 

8.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  student 
attitudes  toward  the  principal. 

9.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  student 
attitudes  toward  the  school  as  a  whole. 

Support  for  the  nonacceptance  of  the  operational  null 
hypothesis  was  achieved  when  it  was  statistically  dis- 
covered that: 

1.  The  teacher  group  from  noninvolved  schools  revealed 
significantly  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  principal. 

2.  The  teacher  group  from  involved  schools  revealed 
significantly  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  community. 

3.  The  parent  group  from  involved  schools  revealed 
significantly  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  school. 

4.  The  student  group  from  involved  schools  revealed 
significantly  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  teachers. 

In  light  of  the  statistical  evidence  discovered  in 
this  study  the  operational  null  hypothesis  cannot  be  totally 
accepted  nor  can  it  be  considered  totally  nonacceptable . 


CHAPTER  5 

SUMMARY,    CONCLUSIONS,    IMPLICATIONS,  AND 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

Summary 

This  study  attempted  to  determine  whether  there  was  a 
significant  difference  in  attitudes  toward  school  revealed 
by  teachers,  parents,   and  students  in  schools  with  and 
without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 
Conceptually,  one's  attitudes  toward  school  may  include  all 
perceptions,   feelings,   beliefs,  and  interests  that  are 
externally  and  internally  related  to  a  specific  school  or 
schools  in  general.     In  this  study  an  attempt  was  made  to 
achieve  a  better  understanding  of  teacher,  parent,  and 
student  attitudes  toward  school  by  examining  specific 
components  of  their  all-encompassing  attitudes  toward  school. 
These  components  were  found  in  the  form  of  subscales  within 
three  attitude  scales,  namely,   the  Teacher  Human  Relations 
Questionnaire,   the  Student  Attitude  Scale,   and  A  Parent ' s 
View  of  the  School. 

Founded  in  the  main  problem  and  the  contained  subscales 
of  the  questionnaires,  an  operational  null  hypothesis  and 
16  subordinate  hypotheses  were  created. 

Operational  Null  Hypothesis 

There  is  no  significant  difference  in  attitudes  toward 
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school  revealed  by  teachers,  parents,  and  students  in  schools 
with  and  without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

Subordinate  hypotheses 

1.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  parent  atti- 
tudes toward  school  as  measured  by  total  scores  on  A  Parent's 
View  of  the  School  questionnaire  in  schools  with  and  without 
parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development, 

2.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  teacher  atti- 
tudes toward  school  as  measured  by  total  scores  on  the 
Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire  in  schools  with  and 
without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

3.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  student 
attitudes  toward  school  as  measured  by  total  scores  on  the 
Student  Attitude  Scale  in  schools  with  and  without  parental 
involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

4.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  teacher  atti- 
tudes toward  the  teaching  profession  as  measured  by  total 
scores  on  the  Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire  in  schools 
with  and  without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment. 

5.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  teacher  atti- 
tudes toward  other  teachers  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire  in  schools  with  and 
without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

6.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  teacher  atti- 
tudes toward  the  principal  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
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Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire  in  schools  with  and 
without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum • development . 

7.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  teacher 
attitudes  toward  the  children  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire  in  schools  with  and 
without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

8.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  teacher 
attitudes  toward  the  school  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire  in  schools  with  and 
without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

9.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  teacher 
attitudes  toward  the  community  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire  in  schools  with  and 
without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

10.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  student 
attitudes  toward  self  as  measured  by  scores  on  the  Student 
Attitude  Scale  in  schools  with  and  without  parental  involve- 
ment in  curriculum  development. 

11.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  student 
attitudes  toward  fellow  students  as  measured  by  scores  on 
the  Student  Attitude  Scale  in  schools  with  and  without 
parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

12.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  student 
attitudes  toward  teachers  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
Student  Attitude  Scale  in  schools  with  and  without  parental 
involvement  in  curriculum  development. 
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13.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  student 
attitudes  toward  the  principal  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
Student  Attitude  Scale  in  schools  with  and  without  parental 
involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

14.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  student 
attitudes  toward  school  as  a  whole  as  measured  by  scores  on 
the  Student  Attitude  Scale  in  schools  with  and  without 
parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development. 

15.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  parent 
attitudes  toward  participation  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
questionnaire,  A  Parent's  View  of  the  School,   in  schools 
with  and  without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment. 

16.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  parent 
attitudes  toward  school  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
questionnaire,  A  Parent's  View  of  the  School,   in  schools 
with  and  without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment . 

Design  of  the  Study 
Limitations 

1.  This  study  was  confined  to  an  investigation  of 
those  elements  of  teacher,  parent,  and  student  attitudes 
toward  school  as  measured     by    the  three  mentioned  instru- 
ments . 

2.  The  selection  of  schools  was  limited  to  public 
elementary,   junior  high  or  middle  schools  that  have  been 
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in  existence  for  more  than  two  school  years  and  employ  12  or 
more  full-time  teachers. 

3.  Schools  that  had  established  Citizens  Advisory 
Councils  or  Committees  within  the  past  school  year  were 
excluded  from  the  parent-involved  category  of  schools. 

4.  Schools  that  were  predominantly  populated  with 
children  of  Caucasion,  Negro,  or  Spanish  heritage  were  not 
considered  as  being  nonrepresentative  of  the  general  public 
school  population. 

5.  Selected  parent-involved  schools  met  the  demands 
of  the  following  criteria: 

A.  Parent  or  community  representatives  must  be 
involved  in  decision-making  strategies  with 
school  personnel  for  some  portion  of  curricu- 
lum development  within  the  school . 

B.  Parental  involvement  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment may  be  via  structured  strategies  or  a 
combination  of  structured  and  informal 
strategies. 

C.  Participation  via  structured  strategies  may 
include  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  plus 
one  or  more  of  the  following  possibilities: 

1)  Representatives  participate  in  planning 
conferences  with  the  administration. 

2)  Parents  plan  and  work  with  teachers 
within  subject  fields. 
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3)  A  standing  lay-faculty  curriculum  coiranittee . 

4)  P.T.A.   study  groups  that  make  genuine  con- 
tribution to  curriculum  development. 

5)  Representatives  from  community  organiza- 
tions participate  in  curriculum  planning 
and  development. 

6)  Representatives  participate  in  planning 
conferences  with  the  faculty. 

7)  Any  other  strategy  acceptable  to  the 
investigator . 

D.     Parental  participation  must  have  been  opera- 
tional for  a  period  extending  beyond  the 
present  school  year. 

Instrumentation 

The  coding  of  the  three  instruments  followed  the  same 
patterns  established  by  previous  researchers  in  the  Florida- 
Kellogg  Leadership  Project,  College  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Florida. 

The  60-item  Student  Attitude  Scale  was  designed  with 
15  items  pertaining  to  attitudes  toward  self,   10  items  on 
fellow  students,   20  items  on  teachers,   9  items  on  principal, 
and  6  items  indicating  attitudes  toward  the  school  as  a 
whole . 

The  90-item  Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire 
contained  7  items  pertaining  to  attitudes  toward  the  teach- 
ing profession,   17  items  on  other  teachers,   18  on  the 
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principal,   16  on  students,   16  on  the  school,   and  16  items 
related  to  the  community. 

From  A  Parent's  View  of  the  School    a   measure  of 
attitude  toward  the  school  was  achieved  from  items  8-28 
inclusive.     Items  29-35,   excluding  34,  gave  an  indication 
of  participation. 

Population  sample 

The  study  sites  for  the  investigation  were  the  school 
districts  of  Alachua,   Dade,  Hillsborough,   and  Orange 
Counties,   State  of  Florida.     Through  a  search  process,  seven 
schools  were  found  that  met  the  criteria  established  for 
parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development.     The  five 
noninvolved  schools  were  randomly  selected  from  the  Florida 
Educational  Directory 

By  means  of  school  directories,  a  stratified  random 
sample  of  approximately  125  parents  was  selected  in  each 
of  the  12  schools  involved  in  this  study.     Wherever  possible, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  randomly  select  samples  of  approxi- 
mately 100  students  from  grades  five,   six,   seven,  and 
eight.     In  the  case  of  teachers,  volunteered  responses  were 
encouraged  from  all  due  to  the  numbers  involved. 

Collection  of  data 

Anonymous  teacher  responses  were  received  in  sealed, 
unmarked  envelopes.     From  the  noninvolved  schools  106 
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usable  replies  were  received;   from  the  parent-involved 
schools  145  usable  teacher  responses  were  collected  by  the 
investigator. 

Anonymous  parent  responses  were  returned  in  sealed, 
unmarked  envelopes  to  the  school's  central  office.  From 
the  noninvolved  schools  385  usable  replies  were  used  in 
this  study  while  the  involved  schools  returned  577  usable 
parent  questionnaires. 

From  819  student  responses  received  in  the  involved 
schools  595  usable,  randomly  selected  replies  were  used  in 
this  study.     From  588  student  responses  obtained  in  the 
noninvolved  schools  4  01  usable,  randomly  selected  responses 
were  used.     Grades  five,   six,   seven,  and  eight  were  repre- 
sented in  both  student  groups. 

Data  analysis 

Teacher,  parent,  and  student  responses  were  scored, 
tabulated,  and  recorded  on  IBM  computer  cards.     The  signifi- 
cance of  the  difference  between  means  of  the  involved  and 
noninvolved  group  results  in  each  subscale  was  evaluated 
with  the  t  test.     Total  scale  results  were  treated  similarly. 

Significant  Findings  of  the  Study 

Statistical  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  from  teacher, 
parent,  and  student  responses  in  schools  with  and  without 
parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development  resulted  in 
the  following  significant  discoveries: 
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1.     The  parent  group  from  involved  schools  revealed 
significantly  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  school  as 
measured  by  total  scores  on  the  parents'   attitude  scale. 
>  2.     The  teacher  group  from  noninvolved  schools  re- 

vealed significantly  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  the 
principal. 

3.  The  teacher  group  from  involved  schools  revealed 
significantly  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  community. 

4.  The  parent  group  from  involved  schools  revealed 
significantly  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  school. 

5.  The  student  group  from  involved  schools  revealed 
significantly  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  teachers. 

Conclusions 

The  present  study  was  an  effort  to  determine  whether 
there  were  significant  differences  in  attitudes  toward 
school  revealed  by  teachers,  parents,   and  students  in 
schools  with  and  without  parental  involvement  in  curriculum 
.   development.     The  results  of  this  study  provided  support 
for  the  following  conclusions: 

1.     Parents  who  have  children  in  schools  with  parental 
involvement  in  curriculum  development  had  significantly  ' 
more  favorable  attitudes  t-oward  school  than  parents  from 
school  communities  without  parental  involvement  in  curricu- 
lum development.     It  was  discovered  that  some  form  of 
parental  involvement  was  common  to  all  schools  used  in  this 
study.     However,  parental  support  and  opinions  about  the  . 
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school  were  more  positive  in  the  schools  where  parents  were 
actually  engaged  in  some  strategy  of  cooperatively  planning 
curriculum  and,   to  some  extent,   implementing  it. 

2.  Student  attitudes  toward  teachers  in  schools  where 
parents  are  involved  in  curriculum  development  were  signifi- 
cantly more  favorable  than  the  attitudes  toward  teachers 
revealed  by  students  in  schools  where  no  parents  were  in- 
volved in  curriculum  development. 

3.  In  the  schools  where  parents  are  involved  in 
curriculum  development  teacher  attitudes  toward  the  com- 
munity were  significantly  more  favorable  than  the  attitudes 
toward  the  community  revealed  by  teachers  in  schools  where 
no  parents  were  involved  in  curriculum  development. 

4.  In  the  schools  where  parents  were  not  involved  in 
curriculum  development  teacher  attitudes  toward  the  princi- 
pal were  significantly  more  favorable  than  the  attitudes 
toward  the  principal  revealed  by  teachers  in  schools  where 
parents  were  involved  in  curriculum  development. 

Implications 

A  number  of  items  for  consideration  by  those  concerned 
with  parental  involvement  are  implied  by  the  author  from  his 
review  of  the  literature,   his  practice,   and  from  the  data 
of  this  study. 

1.     This  study  and  other  related  studies  have  indicated 
that  meaningful  and  purposeful  parental  involvement  in  the 
schools  may  enhance  school-home  relationships.     Because  of 
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current  criticism  of  the  public  school  system,  every  educator 
should  seriously  consider  the  positive  aspects  of  having 
parents  involved  in  causes  common  to  home  and  school. 

2.  Traditional  patterns  of  interaction  and  communica- 
tion between  the  home  and  school  have  had  questionable  last- 
ing effects  on  those  concerned.     It  appears  that  in  schools 
where  parents  are  frequently  and  meaningfully  involved, 
parents,   educators,  and  students  become  more  knowledgeable 
and  understanding  of  each  other,   the  school,  and  the  home. 
In  order  to  dispel  anxiety,  mistrust,  and  other  symptoms  of 
faulty  relationships,   educators  must  provide  the  opportunities 
for  parent-teacher  interaction  on  a  personal  and  purposeful 
basis.     Cooperative  curriculum  planning  provides  the  oppor- 
tunities. 

3.  The  school  community  possesses  vast  resources  of 
knowledge  and  expertise  in  the  form  of  parents  and  other 
community  members.     Educators  do  not  possess  a  mandate 

on  education.     As  indicated  in  this  study,  parents  can 
become  a  part  of  the  curriculum  planning  team  and  can  supple- 
ment the  instructional  program. 

4.  Much  has  been  devoted  in  human  and  financial  ways 
to  the  quest  for  educational  accountability.     It  is  doubtful 
that  success  can  be  achieved  through  sophisticated  manage- 
ment systems  and  expensive  hardward.     Public  confidence  in 
our  schools  is  more  readily  gained  through  meaningful 
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home-school  relationships  on  the  community  level.  With 
parental  involvement  in  curriculum  development,  common 
commitment  to  common  goals  can  provide  the  basis  for  common 
confidence. 

5.  Emerging  relationships  between  school  and  home 
are  being  enhanced  through  Parent  Advisory  Councils.  These 
councils  or  committees  can  effectively  serve  their  purpose 
through  the  encouragement  of  parental  participation  in  the 
daily  activities  of  the  school. 

6.  Local  educational  authorities  should  carefully 
examine  literature  and  practices  for  the  benefits  that  may 
be  accrued  from  meaningful  parental  involvement  in  the 
school.     Policies  and  practices  should  be  established  that 
will  nurture  home,   school,  and  community  interrelationships. 
Every  avenue  of  potential  success  should  be  explored  in 
order  to  enhance  a  sense  of  community  and,   above  all,  effec- 
tive and  meaningful  relationships  on  the  learning  level. 

7.  Central  legislative  authorities  are  in  a  position 
to  nurture  and  support  school-community  programs  through 
direct  financial  assistance  and  consultative  services.  As 
the  principles  of  participatory  democracy  are  realistically 
manifested  in  cooperative  decision-making  processes  within 
parent-involved  schools,   existing  legislation  must  be 
examined  in  light  of  changing  roles,   needs,   and  programs 
within  these  schools. 

8.  Teacher  education  programs  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  implications  of  changing  home-school 
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relationships.     Competencies  expected  of  teachers  to  better 
prepare  them  to  participate  with  parents  for  common  pur- 
poses should  be  identified  and  incorporated. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Study 

Certain  areas  of  study  are  suggested  by  the  findings 
of  the  present  investigation. 

1.  Evidence  in  this  study  indicated  that  teacher 
attitudes  toward  the  principal  were  more  favorable  in  the 

no  parent-involved  teacher  group.     Further  research  would  be 
required  to  identify  those  factors  that  may  be  related  and 
possibly  responsible  for  this  evidence.     Also,  a  search 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  these  results 
can  be  generalized. 

2.  There  is  an  apparent  need  for  an  investigation  of 
the  principal's  operating  patterns  in  schools  with  and 
without  parental  involvement.     Determining  the  relationship 
of  these  patterns  to  teacher  and  pupil  performance  variables 
and  to  parental  involvement  patterns  within  the  school  may 
lead  to  more  effective  understanding  of  relatively  success- 
ful and  nonsuccessf ul  home-school  relationships. 

3.  Student  attitudes  toward  teachers  were  signficantly 
more  favorable  in  the  parent-involved  group  of  schools. 
However,   no  significant  reciprocal  response  was  evident 
from  their  teachers.     Further  study  is  required  with  modifi- 
cations in  the  present  study  design.     A  larger  sample  of 
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parent-involved  schools  with  randomly  selected  teachers  may 
possibly  produce  different  results. 

4.  There  is  a  need  for  establishing  more  definite 
means  of  determining  the  nature  and  frequency  of  parental 
involvement.     With  specific  levels  of  involvement,  more 
finite  patterns  may  be  revealed  as  teacher,  pupil,  and 
parent  attitudes  are  studied  in  the  general  school  popula- 
tion. 

5.  With  the  advent  of  Parent  Advisory  Councils, 
longitudinal  studies  of  teacher,  parent,   and  student  atti- 
tudes may  assist  in  determining  if  favorable  trends  are 
developing . 


APPENDIX  A 
TRANSMITTAL  LETTERS 


TRANSMITTAL  LETTER  TO  TEACHERS 

TEACHER  HUMAN  RELATIONS  QUESTIONNAIRE 


DEAR  TEACHER: 

Numerous  schools  in  Florida  are  cooperating  in  this 
research  project  which  is  designed  to  increase  our  under- 
standing of  school-home  relationships. 

The  information  received  may  be  of  benefit  to  all 
schools  involved,  therefore,   it  would  be  appreciated  if  you 
would  thoughtfully  respond  to  each  item  on  the  enclosed 
questionnaire. 

PLEASE  DO  NOT  PUT  YOUR  NAME  ON  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  OR 
ANY  OTHER  IDENTIFYING  MARKS. 

WE  DO  NOT  WANT  TO  KNOW  THE  IDENTITY  OF  THOSE  RESPONDING. 

Please  place  the  completed  questionnaire  in  the  blank 
envelope  provided,  and  SEAL  and  RETURN  IT  TO  THE  SECRETARY 
WITHIN  THE  CENTRAL  OFFICE  OF  YOUR  SCHOOL. 

All  sealed  envelopes  will  be  placed  within  a  container 
in  your  school.     The  opening  of  the  envelopes  and  the 
tabulation  of  the  information  will  take  place  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  Gainesville.     After  tabulation,  the  ques- 
tionnaires will  be  destroyed. 

The  results  of  this  study  will  be  presented  to  the 
cooperating  County  Public  School  systems. 

PLEASE  RETURN  WITHIN  THREE  DAYS. 

Your  cooperation  in  this  study  is  truly  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


Stan  P.  Dromisky 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville. 
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TRANSMITTAL  LETTER  TO  PARENTS 


A  PARENT'S  VIEW  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


DEAR  PARENT: 

Numerous  schools  in  Florida  are  cooperating  in  this 
research  project  which  is  designed  to  increase  our  under- 
standing of  school-home  relationships. 

Your  child's  school  is  one  of  the  schools  chosen  for 
this  study.     The  information  received  may  be  of  benefit  to 
all  schools  involved;  therefore,   it  would  be  appreciated  if 
you  would  thoughtfully  respond  to  each  item  on  the  enclosed 
questionnaire . 

PLEASE  DO  NOT  PUT  YOUR  NAME  ON  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  OR 
ANY  OTHER  IDENTIFYING  MARKS. 

WE  DO  NOT  WISH  TO  KNOW  THE   IDENTITY  OF  THOSE  RESPONDING. 

Please  place  the  completed  questionnaire  in  the  blank 
envelope  provided,  and  SEAL  and  RETURN  IT  TO  THE  SCHOOL 
WITH  YOUR  CHILD. 

YOUR  CHILD'S  TEACHER  WILL  NOT  OPEN  THE  ENVELOPE. 

All  sealed  envelopes  will  be  placed  within  a  container 
at  the  school.     The  opening  of  the  envelopes  and  the  tabu- 
lation of  the  information  will  take  place  at  the  University 
of  Florida,  Gainesville.     After  tabulation,  the  question- 
naires will  be  destroyed. 

The  results  of  this  study  will  be  presented  to  the 
cooperating  County  Public  School  systems. 

PLEASE  RETURN  WITHIN  THREE  DAYS. 

Your  cooperation  in  this  study  is  truly  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


Stan  P.  Dromisky 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville . 
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REQUEST  FOR  PARENTAL  PERMISSION 


A  REQUEST  FOR  PARENTAL  PERMISSION 


DEAR  PARENT : 

Numerous  schools  in  Florida  are  cooperating  in  a  re- 
search project  which  is  designed  to  increase  our  under- 
standing of  school-home  relationships.     The  information 
obtained  may  be  of  benefit  not  only  to  the  schools  involved 
but  to  schools  in  general. 

Your  child's  school  is  one  of  the  schools  chosen  for 
the  study.     It  is  essential  that  students  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  contribute.     A  Student  Attitude  questionnaire  has 
been  prepared  for  this  purpose.     It  contains  items  such  as: 

1.  I  feel  that  my  teachers  are  willing  to  help  me  if 
I  am  having  difficulty. 

2.  I  would  be  happier  if  I  did  my  work  on  time. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  kindly  permit 
your  child  to  contribute  towards  this  study. 

THE  NAME  OF  THE  CHILD  WILL  NOT  BE  NEEDED  AND  WILL  NOT 
APPEAR  ON  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE. 

The  results  will  be  gathered  immediately  by  the  re- 
searcher from  the  University  of  Florida  in  Gainesville 
where  the  results  will  be  tabulated  and  the  questionnaires 
destroyed. 

No  teacher  or  principal  will  see  the  completed  ques- 
tionnaires . 

Your  cooperation  in  this  study  is  truly  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


Stan  P.  Dromisky 
University  of  Florida. 

 ^Please  detach_and_return  to_schoo]^  ]P-^_y9.^L  9]^L^§i' 

I  give  permission  for   


to  participate  in  this  study. 


(Parent  or  Guardian 


APPENDIX  B 
TEACHER  HUMAN  RELATIONS  QUESTIONNAIRE 


TEACHER  HUMAN  RELATIONS  QUESTIONNAIRE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 


Name  of  School 

City  &  State  

Date 


The  following  statements  are  designed  to  allow  you  to  indi- 
cate how  you  feel  about  your  job  and  your  school.  Read 
each  statement  and  indicate  your  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  the  statement  by  writing  the  appropriate  number  from 
the  answer  scale  in  the  blank  provided  at  the  left.     It  is 
important  that  you  try  to  answer  each  question  in  terms  of 
how  you  feel  about  the  statement. 

Answer  Scale 

 (1)   Disagree   (2)   Undecided  (3)  Agree  


1.  I  believe  we  should  give  more  attention  to  teaching 
the  three  "R' s . " 

2.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  lot  of  "frills"  in  the  class- 
room. 

3.  Some  children  in  my  classes  should  never  have  been 
passed  from  the  previous  grade. 

4.  Much  of  the  material  I  have  to  cover  is  so  dull 
that  my  children  are  bored  with  it. 

5.  The  teaching  profession  does  not  allow  me  to  make 
full  use  of  my  abilities. 

6 .  Teaching  requires  that  I  compromise  some  of  my 
real  values. 

7.  Teachers  are  essentially  selfish. 

8.  Teachers  here  are  wonderful  to  work  with. 


9.     Teachers  here  are  too  set  in  their  ways. 

10.  There  is  at  least  one  teacher  here  whose  personal 
habits  I  simply  cannot  tolerate. 

11.  I  find  it  easy  to  accept  everyone  on  this  faculty. 
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Answer  Scale 

(1)   Disagree  (2)   Undecided   (3)  Agree  

12.     Some  teachers  here  think  they  have  all  the  answers. 


13.  Teachers  here  willingly  accept  their  share  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  school. 

14.  Most  of  our  teachers  have  a  real  understanding  of 
how  to  work  with  children. 

15.  There  are  people  on  this  faculty  who  are  a  dis- 
credit to  the  teaching  profession. 

16.  I  feel  as  though  I  "belong"  socially  and  pro- 
fessionally with  this  faculty. 

17.  At  faculty  meetings  I  feel  free  to  express  my 
opinions  because  I  know  that  the  other  teachers 
will  give  me  a  fair  hearing  even  when  they  dis- 
agree with  me. 

_18.     Certain  faculty  members  seem  to  have  more  in- 
fluence with  the  principal  than  I  do. 

19.  Some  teachers  are  kept  on  the  faculty  only  be- 
cause they  have  influence  with  powerful  people 
in  the  community. 

20.  Teachers  here  form  in  groups  of  personal  friends 
in  the  lunchroom,  at  faculty  meetings,  and  the 
like. 

21.  This  faculty  gives  a  teacher  the  sense  of 
belonging  and  being  needed. 

22.  Teachers  are  jealous  of  new  teachers  who  join 
the  staff. 

23.  Teachers  on  this  faculty  work  well  together. 

24.  Whenever  this  faculty  attacks  a  problem  as  a 
team,  they  get  the  job  done. 

25.  The  principal  never  acts  impulsively  or  emo- 
tionally . 

26.  The  principal  deliberately  dodges  issues. 

27.  When  teachers  oppose  policies  formulated  by  the 
principal  they  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  him  so. 
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Answer  Scale 

(1)   Disagree  (2)   Undecided        '         (3)  Agree 

28.  The  principal  has  the  school  well  organized  and 
it  runs  smoothly. 

29.  I  feel  that  the  principal  tries  to  escape  or 
shift  to  others  responsibilities  that  are  right- 
fully his. 

30.  The  principal  leads  the  faculty  into  developments 
which  they  do  not  favor  when  he  thinks  these  will 
help  the  school  make  a  good  impression. 

31.  It  is  difficult  to  know  just  what  to  expect  be- 
cause the  principal  is  always  making  changes. 

32.  Certain  people  on  this  faculty  have  more  in- 
fluence over  school  affairs  than  the  principal 
does. 

33.  The  principal  never  calls  a  teacher  down  in  front 
of  others. 

34.  During  faculty  meetings  the  principal  discusses 
mistakes  that  individual  teachers  have  made  with- 
out naming  the  offending  teacher. 

35.  Teachers  feel  that  they  will  be  penalized  in  some 
way  if  they  displease  the  principal. 

36.  In  faculty  meetings  the  principal  is  skilled  at 
giving  the  appearance  of  agreement  when  actually 
there  is  no  agreement. 

37.  The  principal  does  not  usually  praise  teachers 
for  good  work  done. 

38.  Most  of  the  small  irritations  that  disturb 
teachers  in  this  school  are  caused  by  the  princi- 
pal . 

39.  The  principal  has  favorites  among  the  staff  who 
get  special  treatment  from  him. 

40.  The  principal  will  listen  to  my  ideas. 

41.  I  think  our  principal  is  a  wonderful  person. 
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Answer  Scale 

(1)   Disagree  (2)   Undecided  (3)  Agree  

42.  The  principal  is  genuinely  interested  in  me  and 
what  I  am  doing. 

43.  There  are  students  in  my  classes  who  cannot  be 
taught  anything  because  they  are  not  capable  of 
learning. 

44.  Students  here  do  not  want  to  study,  they  only 
want  to  have  a  good  time. 

45.  I  have  too  many  children  who  do  not  want  to  learn. 


46.  Too  few  of  my  students  are  really  working  up  to 
their  ability. 

47.  My  students  are  very  cooperative. 


48.     Students  in  this  school  are  very  selfish. 


49.     Our  students  display  plenty  of  school  spirit. 


50.  Students  here  are  really  working  together  to  make 
this  a  better  school. 

51.  Students  are  willing  and  capable  of  accepting 
responsibility . 

52.  Students  here  are  careless  with  library  books 
and  frequently  lose  them. 

53.  I  find  that  my  students  can  be  depended  upon  to 
do  the  jobs  they  have  agreed  to  do. 

54.  Students  here  tend  to  think  that  the  school  be- 
longs to  them  and  that  we  of  the  faculty  just 
work  here. 

55.  Students  in  our  school  are  well  trained  and  it 
shows  up  in  the  orderly,  quiet  way  they  conduct 
themselves  in  rooms,  halls,  and  on  the  playground. 

56.  If  I  were  free  to  choose  pupils,  I  would  select 
all  the  same  students  I  now  have. 

57.  Too  many  of  our  students  do  not  act  their  age. 
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Answer  Scale 

(1)   Disagree  (2)   Undecided  (3)  Agree 

58.  Upperclass  students  tend  to  corrupt  the  younger 
students  by  undermining  their  standards  of  con- 
duct. 

59.  Teachers  enjoy  working  in  this  school. 


60.  Conditions  in  this  school  are  static;  we  do  not 
seem  to  be  making  any  progress. 

61.  There  is  an  undercurrent  of  discontent  among 
faculty  members  in  this  school. 

62.  If  I  were  free  to  choose,  I  would  remain  at  this 
school  in  my  present  position. 

63.  This  school  is  not  as  good  as  people  think. 


64.  I  would  make  many  changes  in  this  school  if  I 
were  principal. 

65.  People  outside  this  school  do  not  know  what  it 
is  really  like. 

66.  Certain  departments  get  first  consideration  for 
funds  and  materials. 

67.  We  do  not  have  sufficient  faculty  meetings  to 
allow  discussion  of  all  the  things  that  need  to 
be  discussed. 

68.  Too  much  time  is  spent  discussing  petty  matters 
at  faculty  meetings. 

69.  This  school  is  organized  so  that  teachers  always 
know  what  is  expected  of  them. 

70.  Some  teachers  here  bring  pressure  on  the  others 
to  keep  things  going  their  way. 

71.  This  school  fosters  a  strong  sense  of  belonging 
in  its  teachers. 

72.  A  strong  point  about  our  school  is  the  fact  that 
children  are  given  opportunity  to  develop  leader- 
ship ability. 
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Answer  Scale 

(1)   Disagree  (2)   Undecided   (3)  Agree  

73.  It  is  difficult  to  plan  and  work  with  my  classes 
because  extracurricular  activities  take  up  so 
much  of  the  children's  time. 

74.  In  general  I  am  satisfied  with  the  equipment  and 
materials  provided  for  my  department. 

75.  People  who  live  in  this  community  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  school  and  what  it  is  trying  to 
do . 

76.  There  are  courses  we  should  teach  in  this  school, 
but  the  community  will  not  approve. 

77.  The  community  fully  appreciates  the  work  the 
school  is  doing. 

78.  Some  people  in  this  community  have  too  much  in- 
fluence in  school  affairs. 

79.  The  morals  in  this  community  are  not  as  high  as 
they  should  be . 

80.  Parents  in  this  community  are  too  strict  on  their 
children. 

_81.     Parents  in  this  community  are  vitally  interested 
in  their  children. 

82.  Too  many  people  in  this  community  snoop  into 
other  people's  affairs. 

83.  This  is  the  best  community  I  ever  worked  in. 

84.  There  are  certain  reasons  why  I  do  not  feel 
accepted  in  this  community. 

85.  This  community  puts  the  same  standards  on  the 
personal  life  of  the  teacher  as  on  any  other 
citizen . 

86.  Unmarried  teachers  do  not  feel  free  to  date  in 
this  community. 

87.  Teachers  are  looked  on  with  respect  in  this 
community. 
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Answer  Scale 

(1)   Disagree  (2)   Undecided  (3)  Agree 


88.  Many  social  organizations,   clubs,  and  the  like  are 
not  open  to  teachers  in  this  community. 

89.  What  teachers  say  and  think  is  heard  with  respect 
in  this  community. 

90.  The  community  provides  many  social  opportunities 
for  teachers. 


APPENDIX  C 
A  PARENT'S  VIEW  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


A  PARENT'S  VIEW  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
DO  NOT  PUT  YOUR  NAME  ON  THIS. 

Your  school  wants  to  serve  you  and  your  children  in  the  best 
possible  way.     For  that  reason,   YOUR  ANSWERS  TO  THIS  QUES- 
TIONNAIRE ARE  IMPORTANT, 

We  do  not  want  to  know  the  name  of  the  person  who  answers 
this  questionnaire,   so  please  answer  as  you  really  think. 

THIS   IS  EASY  TO  ANSWER. 

Use  pencil  or  pen  in  marking  your  answers. 

ANSWER  EVERY  QUESTION.     Mark   (X)   the  answer  you  believe  is 
true  for  the  school  sending  this  questionnaire. 

Place  the  completed  questionnaire  in  the  blank  envelope 
provided,   and  SEAL  and  RETURN  IT  BY  YOUR  CHILD.     This  will 
make  it  impossible  for  the  one  who  answers  the  question- 
naire to  be  identified. 

Please  return  within  3  days. 


PERSONAL  DATA 

1.     Which  parent  is  answering  these  questions?     (Mark  one.) 

(1)    Father 

(2)    Mother 

(3)    Both  parents 

(4)    Guardian  or  other  person 

]  .     How  many  children  do  you  have  in  the  school  that  sent 
this  questionnaire? 
.    (1)    One 

(2)    Two 

(3)    Three 

(4)    Four 

(5)    More  than  four 
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3.     How  far  do  you  live  from  the  school?     (The  distance 


traveled  by  your  child  to  school.) 

(1)    Less  than  1/2  mile 

(2)    More  than  1/2  but  less  than  1  mile 

(3)    More  than  1  but  less  than  2  miles 

(4)    More  than  2  but  less  than  3  miles 

(5)    More  than  3  but  less  than  4  miles 

(6)    More  than  4  but  less  than  5  miles 

(7)    More  than  5.     How  many  miles?   


4.     How  do  your  children  travel  to  school? 

(1)    Walk 

(2)    Bicycle 

(3)    Driven  in  family  car 

(4)    Ride  school  bus 

(5)    Drive  car 

(6)    Ride  city  bus 

(7)    Drive  in  car  pool 


5.     How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  school  community? 

(1)    Less  than  1  year 

(2)    Over  1  but  less  than  2  years 

(3)    Over  2  but  less  than  3  years 

(4)    Over  3  but  less  than  4  years 

(5)    Over  4  but  less  than  5  years 

(6)    Over  5.     How  many  years?   


6.  How  far  did  you  go  in  school? 

(1)    No  schooling 

(2)   Elementary  school   (Grades  1-6) 

(3)    Junior  high  school   (Grades  7-9) 

(4)    Senior  high  school   (Grades  10-12) 

(5)    College 

7.  Please  list  occupation  below: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


Father's  occupation 
Mother's  occupation 
Occupation   (job)  of 


(job)  _ 
(job)  _ 
guardian 


or  other  person 
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HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL  ABOUT  YOUR  LOCAL  SCHOOL 

Please  answer  all  questions.     MARK   (X)   ONLY  ONE  ANSWER  TO 
EACH  QUESTION. 

8.     In  our  school,  the  3  R's   (reading,  writing,  arithmetic) 
are  taught: 


(1)    Extremely  well 

(2)    Better  than  in  most  schools 

(3)    As  well  as  in  most  schools 

(4)    Poorer  than  in  most  schools 

(5)    Very  poorly 


9.     The  discipline  in  our  school  is: 

(1)    Very  good 

(2)    Better  than  in  most  schools 

(3)    As  good  as  in  most  schools 

(4)   Poorer  than  in  most  schools 

(5)    Very  poor 


10.     Our  school  lunch  program  is: 

(1)    Very  good 

(2)    Better  than  in  most  schools 

(3)    As  good  as  in  most  schools 

(4)    Poorer  than  in  most  schools 

(5)    Very  poor 


11.     In  our  school,  the  activity  program   (Games,  sports, 
clubs,  plays,  recreation,  etc.)  is: 

(1)    Very  good 

(2)    Better  than  in  most  schools 

(3)    As  good  as  in  most  schools 

(4)    Poorer  than  in  most  schools 

(5)    Very  poor 


12.     The  amount  of  interest  teachers  show  in  my  child  is: 

(1)    Very  good 

(2)    Good 

(3)    Fair 

(4)    Poor 

(5)    Very  poor 


13.     What  my  child  is  learning  in  school  meets  his  present 
needs : 

(1)    Very  well 

(2)    Fairly  well 

(3)    To  some  extent 

(4)    Very  little 

(5)  Not  at  all 
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14.     What  my  child  is  learning  in  school  will  meet  his 
future  needs : 


(1)    Very  well 

(2)    Fairly  well 

(3)    To  some  extent 

(4)    Very  little 

(5)    Not  at  all 


15.     I  think  the  parent's  money  or  social  standing  deter- 
mines the  way  teachers  treat  a  child  in  our  school: 

(1)    Not  at  all 

(2)    Only  slightly 

(3)    To  some  extent 

(4)    More  than  in  most  schools 

(5)    Very  much 


16.     My  child  is  treated  fairly  and  kindly  by  other  pupils 
in  school : 

(1)    Always 

(2)    Usually 

(3)    About  half  the  time 

(4)   Seldom 

(5)  Never 


17.     Our  school  program  is: 

(1)    Exactly  right 

(2)    About  right 

(3)    Too  modern 

(4)  Too  old  fashioned 


18.     I  rate  the  total  program  of  our  school  as: 

(1)    Very  good 

(2)    Good 

(3)    Fair 

(4)    Poor 

(5)    Very  poor 


19.     The  kind  of  job  the  teachers  in  our  school  do  is: 

(1)    Very  good 

(2)    Good 

(3)    Fair 

(4)    Poor 

(5)    Very  poor 


20.     The  kind  of  job  our  principal  does  is: 

(1)    Very  good 

(2)    Good 

(3)    Fair 

(4)    Poor 

(5)    Very  poor 
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21.     The  grading  system  used  in  our  school,  to  mark  ray 
child's  work  is: 


(1)    Very  good 

(2)    Good 

(3)    Fair 

(4)    Poor 

(5)    Very  poor 


22.     The  moral  and  character  training  my  child  receives  in 
our  school  is : 


(1)    Very  good 

(2)    Good 

(3)    Fair 

(4)    Poor 

(5)    Very  poor 


23.     This  is  how  I  feel  about  the  information  I  get  con- 
cerning our  school: 


(1)    Very  satisfied 

(2)    Satisfied 

(3)    Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 

(4)  ______  Dissatisfied 

(5)    Very  dissatisfied 


24.     I  believe  the  teachers  should  be  paid: 

(1)    Much  more 

(2)    Some  more 

(3)    No  change.     They  are  paid  about  right  now. 


25.     In  order  to  pay  teachers  more,  I  would  be  willing  to 
pay: 

(1)    A  moderate  increase  in  taxes 

(2)    A  slight  increase  in  taxes 

(3)  No  increase  in  taxes 


26.     In  order  to  have  better  school  buildings,  I  would  be 
willing  to  pay: 

(1)    A  moderate  increase  in  taxes 

(2)    A  slight  increase  in  taxes 

(3)  No  increase  in  taxes 


27.     In  order  to  have  better  equipment  and  supplies  in  our 
school,   I  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  following  in- 
crease in  my  taxes : 

(1)    Large 

(2)    Moderate 

(3)    Small 

(4)  None  at  all 
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28.     I  would  be  willing  to  attend  meetings  to  study  and 
advise  on  school  problems: 

(1)    Frequently 

(2)    Some  of  the  time 

(3)    Seldom 

(4)    Never 


29.     I  know  the  principal  of  the  local  school: 

(1)    Extremely  well 

(2)    Well  enough  to  talk  to 

(3)    When  I  see  him  or  her 

(4)    I  don't  know  him  or  her 


30.     I  know  at  least  one  of  my  child's  teachers: 

(1)    Extremely  well 

(2)    Well  enough  to  talk  to 

(3)    When  I  see  him  or  her 

(4)    I  don't  know  them 


31.     I  have  gone  to  the  local  school  this  past  year: 

(1)    Several  times 

(2)    Once  or  twice 

(3)  Not  at  all 


32.     During  the  past  year,  I  have  talked  with  our  principal 

(1)    Several  times 

(2)    Once  or  twice 

(3)    Not  at  all 


33.     During  this  past  year,  I  have  talked  with  at  least 
one  of  our  school  teachers : 

(1)    Several  times 

(2)    Once  or  twice 

(3)  Not  at  all 


34.  Community  groups  in  which  I  am  active  use  the  skills 
of  teachers  or  pupils  from  our  school: 

(1)    Often 

(2)    Some  of  the  time 

(3)    Seldom 

(4)    Never 

35.  During  the  past  year,  I  have  actively  helped  with  some 
school  or  community  activity  (P.T.A.,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts,  grade  mother,  etc.): 

(1)    Often 

(2)    More  than  once 

(3)    Once 

(4)  Not  at  all 
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36.     I  get  the  best  information  about  the  school  from  (Mark 
one)  : 

(1)    Newspaper 

(2)   Radio  and  TV 

(3)    Pupils 

(4)    Parents 

(5)    Teacher's  notes  and  conferences 

(6)  •     Printed  information 

(7)    P.T.A. 

(8)    School  visits 

(9)    Other      Please  name: 


37.     I  would  like  to  have  more  information  about   (Mark  more 
than  one  if  you  wish) : 

(1)    The  activity  program   (includes  music, 

games,  sports,  clubs,  plays,  etc.) 

(2)    How  money  is  spent 

(3)    The  guidance  in  our  school 

(4)    Discipline  in  our  school 

(5)    What  children  study 

(6)    Methods  of  teaching 

(7)    My  child's  progress 

(8)    Other    Please  name:   


Please  answer  each  of  the  following  questions  briefly: 


38.     What  experience  or  single  incident  has  given  you  the 
most  favorable  feeling  toward  your  school? 


39.     What  experience  or  single  incident  has  given  you  the 
most  unfavorable  feeling  toward  your  school? 
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40.     Write  the  one  suggestion  you  consider  most  important 
for  improvement  of  your  school  if  you  feel  any 
improvement  is  needed. 


THANK  YOU 


Place  in  the  blank  envelope,  seal,  and  return  to  the  local 
school  within  3  days. 


APPENDIX  D 
STUDENT  ATTITUDE  SCALE 


PUPIL  HUMAN  RELATIONS  STUDY 


Student  Attitude  Scale  ' 
UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 


Students  of  this  school,  like  students  of  all  schools, 
have  different  feelings  about  things.     This  booklet  is  for 
you  to  express  your  feelings  toward  yourself,  other  stu- 
dents, your  teachers,  your  school  administration,  and  your 
school  as  a  whole.     This  is  NOT  a  test.     There  are  no  "right" 
or  "wrong"  answers,  as  such.     EVERY  ANSWER  THAT  TELLS  HOW 
YOU  FEEL  IS  A  RIGHT  ANSWER  FOR  YOU.     By  marking  how  you  feel 
about  each  statement,  you  can  help  your  school  become  a 
better  school. 

Fill  in  the  following  blanks: 

Date_   Boy  or  Girl  

School    Grade  and  Section  

Parent's  occupation_  


DIRECTIONS : 

Draw  a  circle  around  MT  is  the  statement  is  mostly  true  or 
true  for  you. 

Draw  a  circle  around  S  if  the  statement  is  about  half  true 
and  half  false  for  you. 

Draw  a  circle  around  MF  if  the  statement  is  mostly  false  or 
false  for  you. 

MT      S      MF        1.     I  think  I  am  too  shy. 

MT      S      MF        2.1  often  feel  the  need  to  make  excuses 

for  the  way  I  act. 

MT      S      MF        3.1  often  change  the  way  I  do  things  or 

what  I  believe  in  order  to  please  some- 
one else. 
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It  worries  me  to  think  that  some  of  the 
people  I  know  may  dislike  me. 

I  feel  that  I  have  little  to  give  to 
the  helping  of  others. 

I  feel  that  I  might  be  a  failure  if  I 
don't  make  certain  changes  in  my  life. 

When  meeting  a  person  for  the  first 
time ,   I  want  to  know  at  once  whether  he 
or  she  likes  me. 

Although  people  sometimes  praise  me,  I 
feel  that  I  do  not  really  earn  the 
praise. 

I  become  afraid  when  I  think  of  some- 
thing I  have  done  wrong  or  might  do 
wrong  in  the  future. 

I  could  be  happier  if  I  didn't  have 
certain  faults  or  fears  about  myself. 

I  am  not  at  ease  at  parties  and  other 
social  affairs. 

I  don't  really  know  what  I  want  out  of 
life. 

I  feel  that  I  am  too  often  left  out  of 
things. 

When  my  feelings  change  from  sad  to 
happy  and  happy  to  sad,  I  do  not  know 
why . 

I  feel  unhappy  much  of  the  time. 

I  dislike  several  of  my  classmates. 

Members  of  my  class  do  not  know  each 
other  well. 

Students  at  this  school  are  snobbish  or 
"stuck-up." 

Many  of  my  classmates  do  not  act  as  old 
as  their  age. 

A  few  students  at  this  school  run  all 
the  student  affairs. 
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MT      S      MF       21.     Many  boys  and  girls  at  this  school  feel 

that  they  do  not  "belong"  here. 

MT      S      MF       22.     There  is  little  effort  at  this  school 

to  make  new  students  feel  "at  home." 

MT      S      MF       23.     Students  at  this  school  do  not  try  to 

help  other  students  who  are  in  trouble. 

MT      S      MF       24.     I  find  it  hard  to  take  a  real  interest 

in  the  activities  of  some  of  my  friends. 

MT      S      MF      25.     When  I  am  first  getting  to  know  a  person 

of  my  age,  I  compare  him  or  her  with  my- 
self to  see  whether  I  am  better  or  not 
as  good  as  this  person. 

MT      S      MF       2  6.     I  think  that  my  teachers  in  general  will 

not  listen  enough  to  student  ideas. 

MT      S      MF       27.     I  feel  that  few  of  my  teachers  are 

willing  to  help  one  student  at  a  time 
(that  is  to  help  a  student  individually) . 

MT      S      MF       28.     Some  of  my  teachers  favor  girls  more 

than  boys. 

MT      S      MF       29.     Some  of  my  teachers  favor  boys  more 

than  girls. 

MT      S      MF       30.     Not  many  of  my  teachers  are  up  to  date 

(as  they  are  behind  the  times)   in  what 
they  teach  and  how  they  teach  it. 

MT      S      MF       31.     I  feel  that  many  of  my  teachers  think 

I  know  less  than  I  do  know. 

MT      S      MF       32.     It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  my  teachers 

often  talk  unkindly  to  students. 

MT      S      MF       33.     It  seems  to  me  that  several  of  my 

teachers  are  nervous  and  easily  excited. 

MT       S      MF       34.     Some  of  my  teachers  are  always  using 

words  that  are  too  big  for  me  to  under- 
stand . 

MT      S      MF       35.     I  believe  that  most  of  my  teachers  are 

too  strict. 

MT      S      MF       36.     My  teachers  expect  too  much  of  me. 
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MT      S      MF       37.     I  believe  that  I  have  a  teacher  who 

would  give  a  higher  grade  because  a  stu- 
dent complimented  him  or  her  or  did  a 
favor  for  the  teacher. 

MT      S      MF       38.     I  hate  at  least  one  of  my  teachers. 

MT      S      MF       39.     I  think  that  some  of  my  teachers  seem 

to  feel  that  they  are  always  right  and 
the  student  is  always  wrong. 

MT      S      MF       40.     I  believe  that  some  of  my  teachers  try 

to  make  students  afraid  of  them. 

MT      S      MF       41.     It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  my  teachers 

are  inclined  to  be  "bossy." 

MT      S      MF       42.     I  feel  that  none  of  my  teachers  grade 

fairly. 

MT      S      MF       43.     I  believe  that  most  of  my  teachers  should 

be  more  pleasant  and  cheerful. 

MT      S      MF       44.     I  think  that  most  of  ray  teachers  would 

rather  not  see  and  talk  to  me  when  school 
is  out. 

MT       S      MF       45.     In  many  of  my  classes  I  feel  that  the 

teachers  do  not  want  me  to  express  my 
real  opinion,  thoughts,  or  ideas. 

MT      S      MF       46.     I  feel  that  the  principal  does  not  like 

suggestions  from  the  students. 

MT      S      MF       47.     I  think  the  principal  is  too  strict. 

MT      S      MF       48.     I  would  not  go  to  the  principal's  office 

to  talk  to  him  unless  I  was  made  to  go. 

MT      S      MF       49.     I  believe  there  are  too  many  rules  in 

this  school. 

MT      S      MF       50.     I  don't  believe  the  principal  would  want 

to  help  me  with  a  personal  problem. 

MT      S      MF       51.     It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  student  is  from 

a  family  who  has  more  money,  or  is  con- 
sidered more  important,  that  he  or  she 
will  get  better  treatment  from  the 
principal. 
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MT      S      MF       52.     I  believe  this  school  would  be  run  just 

as  well  without  our  principal. 

MT      S      MF      53.     I  don't  know  what  our  principal  does  to 

make  this  school  better. 

MT      S      MF      54.     There  are  many  things  about  my  principal 

that  I  wish  he  or  she  would  improve. 

MT      S      MF       55.     I  believe  this  school  could  be  run  much 

better. 

MT      S      MF       56.     It  seems  to  me  that  my  textbooks  are 

"behind  the  times"  or  not  up  to  date. 

MT      S      MF       57.     I  don't  believe  that  any  of  my  courses 

or  subjects  will  be  useful  to  me  in  the 
work  I  might  do  when  I  finish  school. 

MT      S      MF       58.     I  think  there  is  little  opportunity  or 

chance  for  students  in  this  school  of 
different  grades  to  meet  and  get  to 
know  each  other. 

-  MT      S      MF       59.     I  think  there  are  too  many  things  that 

our  school  organizations  are  not  allowed 
to  do. 

MT      S      MF       60.     At  this  school  art  exhibits,  musical 

programs,  assembly  programs,  and  the 
like  are  not  put  on  to  help  students 
learn  but  to  show  them  off. 


APPENDIX  E 


COMPARISON  OF  TEACHER  RESPONSES  ON  TEACHER 
QUESTIONNAIRES  FROM  SCHOOL  GROUPS  WITH  AND 
WITHOUT  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 


Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire 


This  90-item  form  contains  7  items  pertaining  to  atti- 
tudes toward  the  teaching  profession,   17  items  on  other 
teachers,   18  on  the  principal,   16  on  pupils,   16  on  the  school, 
and  16  items  related  to  the  community. 
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APPENDIX  E 


COMPARISON  OF  TEACHER  RESPONSES   ON  TEACHER 
QUESTIONNAIRES  FROM  SCHOOL  GROUPS  WITH  AND 
WITHOUT  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 


Involved 

Noninvolved 

I  tern 

group 

group 

(N  = 

145) 

(N  = 

106) 

Cases 

Percent  Cases 

Percent 

Attitudes 

Toward  Teaching  Profession 

1.     Emphasis  3  R's 

Agree 

95 

65 

78 

73 

Undercided 

14 

10 

7 

7 

Disagree 

36 

25 

21 

20 

Mean : 

-0.  41 

Mean : 

-0.  54 

2.     Against  "frills" 

Agree 

39 

27 

27 

25 

Undecided 

37 

26 

28 

27 

Disagree 

69 

47 

51 

48 

Mean : 

0.20 

Mean 

0.  23 

3.     Question  promotion 

policy 

Agree 

65 

45 

58 

55 

Undecided 

20 

14 

14 

13 

Disagree 

60 

41 

34 

32 

Mean : 

-0.05 

Mean : 

-0.  23 

Complete  and  exact  wording 

of  questions 

can  be 

found 

in  the  Teacher  Human  Relations  Questionnaire, 

Appendix  B. 
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Item 


Involved 

group 
(N  =  145) 


Noninvolved 

group 
(N  =  106) 


Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

A 

4  . 

Dull  teaching  material 

Agree 

12 

8 

20 

19 

Undecided 

14 

10 

12 

11 

Disagree 

inn 

liy 

82 

74 

70 

Mean : 

0.74 

Mean : 

0.  51 

r; 

Profession  inhibits 

ability 

Agree 

37 

25 

16 

15 

Undecided 

20 

14 

19 

18 

i-'Xociyi.  tit: 

o  0 

61 

71 

67 

Mean : 

0.35 

Mean : 

0.52 

6 

Compromise  values 

Agree 

54 

37 

39 

37 

Undecided 

9 

6 

16 

15 

Disagree 

82 

57 

51 

48 

Mean : 

0.21 

Mean : 

0.11 

7. 

Teachers  are  selfish 

Agree 

7 

5 

13 

12 

Undecided 

17 

12 

17 

16 

Disagree 

121 

83 

76 

72 

Mean: 

0.79 

Mean : 

0.59 

Attitudes 

Toward 

Other  Teachers 

8,     Teachers  are  wonderful 


Agree 

Undecided 

Disagree 


97 
28 
20 


67 
19 
14 


73 
20 
13 


69 
19 
12 


Mean:  0.53 


Mean:  0.57 
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Involved  Noninvolved 


Ttpm                                                 group  group 

.                   (N  =  145)  (N  =  106) 

Cases  Percent  Cases  Percent 

9 .     Set  in  ways 

Agree                                 23  16  21  20 

Undecided                         30  21  21  20 

Disagree                           92  63  64  60 

Mean:  0.4  8  Mean:  0.41 

10.  Cannot  tolerate  teacher 

Agree                                 40  27  32  30 

Undecided                         14  10  13  12 

Disagree                           91  63  61  58 

Mean:  0.35  Mean:  0.27 

11.  Accept  everyone 

Agree                                 89  61  66  62 

Undecided                          24  17  13  12 

Disagree                           32  22  27  26 

Mean:  0.39  Mean:  0.37 

12.  Teachers  conceited 

Agree                                 58  40  47  44 

Undecided                    .18  12  17  16 

Disagree                           69  48  42  40 

Mean:  0.08  Mean:  -0.05 

13.  Teachers  share 

Agree                                 87  60  59  56 

Undecided                         31  21  19  18 

Disagree                            27  19  28  26 

Mean:  0.41  Mean:  0.29 
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Item 

Involved 
group 
(N  =  145) 

Noninvolved 

group 
(N  =  106) 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

14. 

Understanding  of 

children 

Agree 

109 

75 

78 

74 

Undecided 

21 

15 

14 

13 

ui s  agree 

15 

X  U 

Mean : 

0.65 

Mean : 

0.  60 

15. 

Discredit 

to  profession 

Agree 

32 

22 

26 

25 

Undecided 

14 

10 

15 

14 

Disagree 

99 

68 

65 

61 

Mean : 

0.46 

Mean : 

0.37 

16. 

Feeling  of 

belonging 

Agree 

91 

63 

74 

70 

Undecided 

31 

21 

16 

15 

Disagree 

23 

16 

16 

15 

Mean : 

0.47 

Mean : 

0.  55 

17. 

Express  opinions 

freely 

Agree 

91 

63 

83 

78 

Undecided 

31 

21 

11 

11 

Disagree 

23 

16 

12 

11 

Mean : 

0.47 

Mean : 

0.  67 

18. 

Members  influence 

principal 

Agree 

65 

45 

39 

37 

Undecided 

18 

12 

14 

13 

Disagree 

62 

43 

53 

50 

Mean : 

-0.02 

Mean : 

0.13 
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Involved 

Noninvolved 

Item 

group 

group 

(N  = 

145) 

(N  = 

106) 

Cases 

Fer cen u 

C3.  SG  S 

15  d           O  T*>  4" 

1  Ci 

Influential  friends 

Agree 

18 

12 

16 

15 

Undecided 

24 

17 

22 

21 

Disagree 

103 

71 

68 

64 

Mean : 

0.59 

Mean : 

0.49 

z  u  . 

Teachers  have 

cliques 

Agree 

64 

44 

47 

44 

Undecided 

10 

7 

14 

13 

Disagree 

71 

49 

45 

43 

Mean : 

0.05 

Mean : 

-0.02 

21 . 

Faculty  acceptance 

Agree 

87 

61 

82 

77 

Undecided 

34 

23 

13 

12 

Disagree 

24 

16 

11 

11 

Mean: 

0.45 

Mean : 

0.67 

Jealous  of  new  teachers 

Agree 

7 

5 

8 

8 

Undecided 

21 

14 

13 

12 

Disagree 

117 

81 

85 

80 

Mean : 

0.76 

Mean : 

0.73 

23. 

Teachers  work 

together 

Agree 

91 

63 

83 

78 

Undecided 

36 

25 

15 

14 

Disagree 

18 

12 

8 

8 

Mean : 

0.50 

Mean : 

0.  71 

Ill 


Item 

Involved 

group 
(N  =  145) 

Noninvolved 

group 
(N  =  106) 

"P  o  r~       n  t" 

\^  ^A.  w-/  * —  tJ 

Percent 

24. 

Effective 

team  work 

Agree 

110 

76 

95 

90 

Undecided 

20 

14 

7 

6 

Disagree 

15 

10 

4 

4 

Mean : 

0.65 

Mean: 

0.  86 

Attitudes  Toward 

Principal 

25 . 

Principal 

not  impulsive 

Agree 

74 

51 

65 

61 

Undecided 

37 

26 

25 

24 

Disagree 

34 

23 

16 

15 

Mean  : 

0  .  ZO 

Mean : 

U .  4  o 

26 . 

Principal 

dodges  issues 

Agree 

24 

16 

18 

17 

Undecided 

27 

19 

15 

14 

Disagree 

94 

65 

73 

69 

Mean : 

0.48 

Mean : 

0 .  52 

27 . 

Policies  can  be  criticized 

Agree 

54 

37 

66 

62 

Undecided 

38 

27 

27 

26 

Disagree 

53 

36 

13 

12 

Mean : 

0.01 

Mean : 

0.50 

28. 

School  functions  well 

Agree 

114 

79 

80 

75 

Undecided 

18 

12 

18 

17 

Disagree 

13 

9 

8 

8 

Mean: 

0.70 

Mean : 

0.  68 
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Item 

Involved 

group 
(N  =  145) 

Noninvolved 

group 
(N  =  106) 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

29. 

Principal 

irresponsible 

Agree 

20 

14 

21 

20 

Undecided 

16 

11 

15 

14 

Disagree 

109 

75 

70 

66 

Mean  : 

n  CI 

U  .  D  X 

Mean : 

U  .  D 

30. 

Unfavorable  leadership 

Agree 

D  Z 

36 

23 

22 

Undecided 

34 

23 

30 

28 

Disagree 

59 

41 

53 

50 

Mean : 

u .  U  D 

u .  Z  0 

31. 

Principal 

unpredictable 

Agree 

15 

10 

5 

5 

Undecided 

15 

10 

15 

14 

Disagree 

115 

80 

86 

81 

Mean: 

0.69 

Mean : 

0.76 

32. 

Principal 

not  true  leader 

Agree 

17 

12 

16 

15 

Undecided 

16 

11 

13 

12 

Disagree 

112 

77 

77 

73 

Mean: 

0.66 

Mean: 

0.58 

33. 

Principal 

never  degrades 

Agree 

83 

57 

90 

85 

Undecided 

17 

12 

6 

6 

Disagree 

45 

31 

10 

9 

Mean : 

0.26 

Mean : 

0.75 
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Item 

Involved 

group 
(N  =  145) 

Noninvolved 

group 
(N  =  106) 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

34. 

Principal 

discusses 

mistakes 

Agree 

80 

55 

53 

50 

Undecided 

23 

16 

10 

9 

Disagree 

42 

T  Q 

4  i 

Mean : 

-0.26 

Mean : 

-0.  09 

35. 

Teachers 

feel  penalized 

Agree 

49 

34 

11 

10 

Undecided 

34 

23 

21 

20 

Disagree 

62 

43 

74 

70 

Mean : 

0.  09 

Mean : 

0 .  59 

36. 

Principal 

deceptive 

Agree 

33 

23 

19 

18 

Undecided 

44 

30 

49 

46 

Disagree 

68 

47 

38 

36 

Mean : 

0.24 

Mean : 

0 . 18 

37. 

Deserving 

teachers  not  praised 

Agree 

20 

14 

15 

14 

Undecided 

19 

13 

10 

10 

Disagree 

106 

73 

81 

76 

Mean : 

0.  59 

Mean : 

0.  62 

38. 

Principal 

irritates 

teachers 

Agree 

18 

13 

10 

9 

Undecided 

31 

21 

17 

16 

Disagree 

96 

66 

79 

75 

Mean : 

0.54 

Mean : 

0.  65 
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Involved 

Noninvolved 

Item 

group 

group 

(N  =  145) 

(N  = 

106) 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

39. 

Principal 

has  favorites 

Agree 

34 

23 

21 

20 

Undecided 

21 

15 

23 

22 

Disagree 

y  0 

62 

62 

58 

Mean: 

0.  39 

Mean : 

0.39 

40. 

Principal 

listens  to  teachers 

Agree 

115 

79 

93 

88 

Undecided 

21 

15 

11 

10 

Disagree 

9 

6 

2 

2 

Mean : 

0.73 

Mean : 

0.86 

41. 

Principal 

is  wonderful 

Agree 

100 

69 

74 

70 

Undecided 

36 

25 

28 

26 

Disagree 

9 

6 

4 

4 

Mean: 

0.63 

Mean : 

U  .  b  b 

42. 

Interested 

in  teachers 

Agree 

100 

70 

72 

68 

Undecided 

34 

23 

24 

23 

Disagree 

11 

7 

10 

.  9 

Mean : 

0.  63 

Mean : 

0  .58 

Attitudes  Toward 

Children 

43. 

Students  incapable  of  learning 

Agree 

24 

17 

13 

12 

Undecided 

16 

11 

8 

8 

Disagree 

105 

72 

85 

80 

Mean : 

0.56 

Mean : 

0.  68 
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Item 

Involved 

group 
(N  =  145) 

Noninvolved 
group 
(N  =  106) 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

44. 

Students  not 

studious 

Agree 

10 

7 

13 

12 

Undecided 

17 

12 

16 

15 

Disagree 

118 

81 

77 

73 

Mean: 

n  74 

0  60 

45. 

Many  don't  want  to  learn 

Agree 

20 

14 

17 

16 

Undecided 

17 

12 

10 

9 

Disagree 

108 

'74 

79 

75 

Mean : 

0  61 

1  1\S  CXXL  • 

0  58 

46. 

Students  underachieving 

Agree 

40 

27 

36 

34 

Undecided 

17 

12 

16 

15 

Disagree 

88 

61 

54 

51 

Mean : 

0 

47. 

Students  are 

cooperative 

Agree 

100 

69 

78 

73 

Undecided 

28 

19 

21 

20 

Disagree 

17 

12 

7 

7 

Mean : 

0.57 

Mean : 

0.67 

48. 

Students  are 

selfish 

Agree 

15 

10 

7 

7 

Undecided 

25 

17 

17 

16 

Disagree 

105 

73 

82 

77 

Mean : 

0.  62 

Mean : 

0.71 
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Item 

Involved 

group 
(N  =  145) 

Noninvolved 
group 
(N  =  106) 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

49. 

School  spirit  displayed 

Agree 

81 

56 

66 

62 

Undecided 

37 

26 

28 

27 

Disagree 

27 

18 

12 

11 

Mean : 

0.39 

Mean : 

0.  51 

50. 

Working  for  better 

school 

Agree 

75 

52 

57 

54 

Undecided 

44 

31 

41 

39 

Disagree 

26 

17 

8 

7 

Mean : 

0.  34 

Mean : 

0.46 

51. 

Students  accept  responsibility 

Agree 

98 

67 

72 

68 

Undecided 

32 

23 

24 

23 

Disagree 

15 

10 

10 

9 

Mean : 

0.  57 

Mean : 

0.58 

52. 

Students  mishandle 

books 

Agree 

32 

22 

31 

29 

Undecided 

33 

23 

32 

30 

Disagree 

80 

55 

43 

41 

Mean : 

0.32 

Mean : 

0.11 

53. 

Students  dependable 

Agree 

104 

72 

71 

67 

Undecided 

21 

14 

22 

21 

Disagree 

20 

14 

13 

12 

Mean : 

0.58 

Mean : 

0.  55 
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Item 

Involved 

group 
(N  =  145) 

Noninvolved 
group 
(N  =  106) 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

54. 

Students 

self -centered 

Agree 

18 

12 

10 

10 

36 

25 

29 

27 

Disagree 

91 

63 

67 

63 

Mean: 

U  .  dO 

Mean : 

0.54 

55. 

Students 

self -disciplined 

Agree 

50 

34 

33 

31 

Undecided 

33 

23 

25 

24 

Disagree 

62 

43 

48 

45 

Mean : 

U  •  U  0 

Mean : 

—  u . 

56  . 

Accept  present  students 

Agree 

47 

32 

48 

45 

Undecided 

32 

22 

16 

15 

Disagree 

66 

46 

42 

40 

Mean : 

-0  .  13 

Mean : 

0.06 

57. 

Students 

act  immaturely 

Agree 

42 

29 

44 

41 

Undecided 

23 

17 

20 

19 

Disagree 

80 

54 

42 

40 

Mean: 

0.  26 

Mean : 

-0.02 

58. 

Seniors  undermine  juniors 

Agree 

26 

18 

22 

21 

Undecided 

33 

23 

21 

20 

Disagree 

86 

59 

63 

59 

Mean : 

0.41 

Mean : 

0.39 
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Involved  Noninvolved 
T4-pni  group  group 

:  (N  =  145)  (N  =  106) 


Cases        Percent      Cases  Percent 


Attitudes  Toward  School 


59.  Teachers  enjoy  school 

Agree  8  7 

Undecided  41 
Disagree  17 

Mean: 

60.  Conditions  are  static 


60  82  77 

28  23  22 

12                 1  1 

0.4  8  Mean:  0.76 


Agree 

9 

6 

5 

5 

Undecided 

20 

14 

13 

12 

Disagree 

116 

80 

88 

83 

Mean : 

0 

.75 

Mean : 

0 

.78 

61. 

Undercurrent  of 

discontent 

Agree 

41 

28 

18 

17 

Undecided 

31 

22 

18 

17 

Disagree 

73 

50 

70 

66 

Mean: 

0 

.  22 

Mean : 

0 

.49 

62. 

Prefer  present  position 

Agree 

101 

70 

88 

83 

Undecided 

20 

14 

8 

8 

Disagree 

24 

16 

10 

9 

Mean : 

0, 

.  53 

Mean : 

0 

.74 

63. 

School  has  false 

image 

Agree 

21 

14 

12 

11 

Undecided 

30 

21 

16 

15 

Disagree 

94 

65 

78 

74 

Mean:  0.50 


Mean:  0.62 
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Item 

Involved 

group 
(N  =  145) 

Noninvolved 
group 
(N  =  106) 

Cases 

p  p»  T-  f-'  £i  n  -h 

Pa  Q  oc; 
V_-  Cl  o  c  o 

v-f-<f:i■n^- 

64. 

Many  changes 

needed 

Agree 

39 

9  7 

z  z 

Undecided 

42 

29 

27 

25 

Disagree 

64 

A  A 

D  D 

Mean : 

0.17 

Mean: 

0.  31 

65. 

Community  unaware  of  truth 

Agree 

57 

•J  «j 

3  3 

Undecided 

28 

19 

28 

26 

Disagree 

60 

42 

43 

41 

Mean : 

0.02 

Mean : 

0.08 

66 . 

Preferential 

treatment  for 

some 

Agree 

48 

33 

26 

2  5 

Undecided 

24 

17 

26 

25 

Disagree 

73 

SO 

54 

Mean : 

0.17 

Mean: 

0.26 

67 . 

Lack  of  faculty  meetings 

Agree 

13 

9 

6 

6 

Undecided 

14 

10- 

8 

7 

Disagree 

118 

81 

92 

87 

Mean : 

0.72 

Mean : 

0.81 

68. 

Time  lost  on 

petty  matters 

Agree 

26 

18 

25 

24 

Undecided 

18 

12 

12 

11 

Disagree 

101 

70 

69 

65 

Mean: 

0.52 

Mean: 

0.42 
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Involved  Noninvolved 
Item  group  group 

(N  =  145)  (N  =  106) 


Cases        Percent      Cases  Percent 


69 


Teachers  aware  of  expectations 


70 


71. 


72, 


73 


Agree 

90 

62 

61 

58 

Undecided 

27 

19 

28 

26 

Disagree 

28 

19 

17 

16 

Mean : 

0.43 

Mean : 

0 

.42 

Some  teachers  pressured 

Agree 

35 

24 

30 

28 

Undecided 

25 

17 

0  n 

z,  u 

Disagree 

85 

59 

56 

53 

Mean : 

0.34 

Mean: 

0 

.25 

Fosters  feeling  of  belonging 

Agree 

91 

63 

67 

63 

Undecided 

30 

21 

Zb 

25 

Disagree 

24 

16 

13 

12 

Mean : 

0.46 

Mean : 

0, 

.51 

Leadership  training 

for  children 

Agree 

104 

72 

69 

65 

Undecided 

24 

16 

22 

21 

Disagree 

17 

12 

15 

14 

Mean : 

0.60 

Mean: 

0. 

,51 

Re.  extra-curricular 

activities 

Agree 

22 

15 

16 

15 

Undecided 

19 

13 

10 

9 

Disagree 

104 

72 

80 

75 

Mean : 

0.57 

Mean : 

0. 

60 
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Item 


Involved  Noninvolved 

group  group 
(N  =  145)  (N  =  106) 


Cases        Percent      Cases  Percent 


74.  Satisfied  with  equipment 

Agree                               113  78  65  61 

Undecided                           8  5  12  11 

Disagree                           24  17  29  28 

Mean:  0.61  Mean:  0.34 

Attitudes  Toward  Community 

75.  People  interested  in  school 

Agree                               107  74  49  46 

Undecided                         29  20  31  29 

Disagree                             9  6  26  25 

Mean:  0.68  Mean:  0.22 

76.  Community  opposes  courses 

Agree                                 17  12  19  18 

Undecided    '                     23  16  37  35 

Disagree                         105  72  50  47 

Mean:  0.61  Mean:  0.29 

77.  Community  appreciates  school 

Agree                                 89  61  39  37 

Undecided                         33  23  41  39 

Disagree                           23  16  26  24 

Mean:  0.4  6  Mean:  0.12 

78.  Community  influences  school 

Agree                                 26  18  18  17 

Undecided                         47  32  38  36 

Disagree                           72  50  50  47 

Mean:  0.32  Mean:  0.30 
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Item 

Involved 

group 
(N  =  145) 

Noninvolved 
group 
(N  =  106) 

Cases  Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

79. 

Community  morals  questionable 

Agree 

23  16 

26 

24 

Undecided 

28  19 

39 

37 

Disagree 

9  4                   6  5 

41 

39 

Mean:       0.4  9 

Mean : 

0.14 

80. 

Parents  too  strict 

Agree 

3  2 

3 

3 

Undecided 

25  17 

19 

18 

Disagree 

117  81 

84 

79 

Mean:  0.79 

Mean : 

0.76 

81. 

Parents  interested 

in  children 

Agree 

105  72 

41 

39 

Undecided 

27  19 

39 

37 

Disagree 

13  9 

26 

24 

Mean:  0.63 

Mean : 

0 . 14 

82. 

Many  parents  snoopy 

Agree 

23  16 

16 

15 

Undecided 

46  32 

58 

55 

Disagree 

76  52 

32 

30 

Mean:  0.37 

Mean : 

0.15 

83. 

Community  is  best 

Agree 

70  48 

33 

31 

Undecided 

40  28 

44 

42 

Disagree 

35  24 

29 

27 

Mean:       0.24  Mean:  0.04 
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Involved  Noninvolved 


Item                                                 group  group 

^^^^                                                (N  =  145)  (N  =  106) 

Cases  Percent  Cases  Percent 

84.  Do  not  feel  accepted 

Agree                                 18  12  13  12 

Undecided                         14  10  20  19 

Disagree                         113  78  73  69 

Mean:  0.6  6  Mean:  0.57 

85.  Similar  standards  imposed 

Agree                                 82  56  46  43 

Undecided                         43  30  39  37 

Disagree                           20  14  21  20 

Mean:  0.4  3  Mean:  0.24 

86.  Single  teachers  not  free  to  date 

Agree                                   9  6  6  6 

Undecided                         40  28  38  36 

Disagree                           96  66  62  58 

Mean:  0.60  Mean:  0.53 

87.  Community  respects  teachers 

Agree                               100  69  60  57 

Undecided  .           .            34  23  36  34 

Disagree                         .11  8  10  9 

Mean:  0.61  Mean:  0.47 

88.  Clubs  not  open  to  teachers 

Agree                                   6  4  10  10 

Undecided                         41  28  32  30 

Disagree                           98  68  64  60 

Mean:  0.6  3  Mean:  0.51 
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Involved  Noninvolved 
group  group 
■^^^"^  (N  =  145)  (N  =  106) 

Cases        Percent  Cases  Percent 


89.     Teacher's  message  respected 


Agree 

83 

57 

41 

39 

Undecided 

46 

32 

48 

45 

Disagree 

16 

11 

17 

16 

Mean :  0 

.46 

Mean : 

0.23 

Social  opportunities 

available 

Agree 

41 

28 

20 

19 

Undecided 

57 

39 

37 

35 

Disagree 

47 

33 

49 

46 

Mean:  -0.04 


Mean:  -0.27 


APPENDIX  F 


COMPARISON  OF  PARENT  RESPONSES  ON  PARENT 
QUESTIONNAIRES  FROM  SCHOOL  GROUPS  WITH  AND 
WITHOUT  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 


APPENDIX  F 


COMPARISON  OF  PARENT  RESPONSES   ON  PARENT 
QUESTIONNAIRES   FROM  SCHOOL  GROUPS  WITH  AND 
WITHOUT  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 


Involved 

Noninvolved 

Item 

group 

group 

(N  =  577) 

(N  =  385) 

Cases  Percent 

Cases  Percent 

8.     How  well  3  R's  taught^ 


(1)   Extremely  well 

117 

20 

47 

12 

(2)   Better  than  most 

17  0 

29 

79 

20 

(3)   Good  as  most 

262 

46 

226 

59 

(4)   Poorer  than  most 

22 

4 

22 

6 

(5)   Very  poor 

4 

1 

11 

3 

Mean : 

3 

.65 

Mean : 

3  .34 

Opinion  of  school  discipline 

(1)   Very  good 

160 

28 

72 

19 

(2)   Better  than  most 

142 

24 

84 

22 

(3)    Good  as  most 

240 

42 

200 

52 

(4)   Poorer  than  most 

25 

4 

.  19 

5 

(5)   Very  poor 

10 

2 

10 

2 

Mean : 

3 

.72 

Mean : 

3.49 

Opinion  of  school  lunches 

(1)   Very  good 

144 

25 

105 

28 

(2)   Better  than  most 

107 

19 

59 

15 

(3)   Good  as  most 

285 

49 

192 

50 

(4)   Poorer  than  most 

28 

5 

16 

4 

(5)   Very  poor 

13 

2 

13 

3 

Mean : 

3 

.59 

Mean : 

3.59 

Complete  and  exact  wording  of  questions  and  answers 
can  be  found  in  A  Parent's  View  of  the  School  questionnaire. 
Appendix  C. 
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Item 

Involved 

group 
(N  =  577) 

Noninvolved 
group 
(N  =  385) 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

11. 

Opinion  of  activity  program 

(1)   Very  good 

194 

34 

122 

32 

(2)   Better  than  most 

112 

19 

70 

18 

(3)   Good  as  most 

220 

38 

153 

40 

(4)   Poorer  than  most 

35 

6 

32 

8 

(5)   Very  poor 

16 

3 

8 

2 

Mean : 

3.75 

Mean : 

3.  69 

12. 

Teacher  interest  in  child 

(1)  Very  good 

268 

46 

122 

32 

(2)  Good 

203 

35 

148 

38 

(3)  Fair 

96 

17 

97 

25 

(4)  Poor 

5 

1 

14 

4 

(5)   Very  poor 

5 

1 

4 

1 

Mean: 

4.25 

Mean : 

3.96 

13. 

Meeting  present  needs 

(1)  Very  well 

240 

42 

118 

31 

(2)   Fairly  well 

221 

38 

.1.  VJ  -L 

(3)  To  some  extent 

92 

16 

79 

20 

(4)  Very  little 

20 

3 

27 

7 

(5)   Not  at  all 

4 

1 

0 

0 

Mean : 

4.17 

Mean : 

3.97 

14. 

Meeting  future  needs. 

(1)   Very  well 

218 

38 

104 

27 

(2)   Fairly  well 

226 

39 

175 

46 

(3)   To  some  extent 

111 

19 

82 

21 

(4)   Very  little 

17 

3 

21 

5 

(5)   Not  at  all 

5 

1 

3 

1 

Mean : 

4.1 

Mean : 

3.92 
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Involved 

Noninvolved 

Item 

group 

group 

(N  =  577) 

(N  =  385) 

Cases  Percent 

Cases  Percent 

15.     Effect  of  social  position 


(1)   Not  at  all 

294 

51 

197 

52 

(2)   Only  slightly 

118 

20 

74 

19 

(3)   To  some  extent 

131 

23 

90 

23 

(4)   More  than  most 

15 

7 

2 

(5)   Very  much 

19 

•? 

1  7 

A 

Mean : 

4. 

13 

Mean : 

4. 

11 

Peer  treatment  of  child 

(1)  Always 

122 

22 

77 

20 

(2)  Usually 

393 

68 

259 

67 

(3)  About  half  the  time 

48 

9 

4  ? 

1  1 

(4)  Seldom 

8 

1 

A. 

7 

o 

(5)  Never 

6 

1 

X 

n 

U 

u 

Mean : 

4. 

07 

Mean : 

4. 

03 

Opinion  of  school  program 

(1)   Exactly  right 

3 

1 

0 

0 

(2)  About  right 

80 

14 

30 

8 

(3)   Too  modern 

408 

70 

299 

77 

(4)   Old  fashioned 

86 

15 

56 

15 

Mean : 

2. 

85 

Mean : 

2. 

79 

Rating  total  program 

(1)   Very  good 

177 

31 

69 

18 

(2)  Good 

290 

50 

198 

52 

(3)  Fair 

96 

16 

101 

26 

(4)  Poor 

10 

2 

12 

3 

(5)   Very  poor 

4 

1 

5 

1 

Mean : 

4. 

08 

Mean : 

3. 

82 
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Involved 

Non involved 

Item 

group 

group 

(N  = 

577) 

(N 

=  385) 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

19 . 

Teacher  effectiveness 

(1)  Very  good 

215 

37 

96 

25 

(2)  Good 

256 

45 

189 

49 

(3)  Fair" 

92 

16 

88 

23 

(4)  Poor 

14 

2 

9 

2 

(5)  Very  poor 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Mean : 

4.16 

Mean : 

3.95 

9  n 
z  u . 

Principal  effectiveness 

very  gooa 

228 

39 

126 

33 

(2)  Good 

237 

41 

177 

46 

(3)  Fair 

91 

16 

67 

17 

(4)  Poor 

12 

2 

11 

3 

(5)   Very  poor 

9 

2 

4 

1 

Mean : 

4. 15 

Mean : 

4.06 

Opinion  of  grading 

system 

(1)  Very  good 

148 

26 

72 

19 

(2)  Good 

282 

49 

168 

44 

(3)  Fair 

107 

19 

94 

24 

(4)  Poor 

26 

4 

q 

(5)  Very  poor 

14 

2 

17 

4 

Mean : 

3.91 

Mean: 

3.63 

22. 

Character  training 

of  child 

(1)   Very  good 

156 

27 

86 

22 

(2)  Good 

273 

47 

180 

47 

(3)  Fair 

124 

22 

82 

21 

(4)  Poor 

20 

3 

29 

8 

(5)   Very  poor 

4 

1 

8 

2 

Mean : 

3.97 

Mean : 

3.80 
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Item 

Involved 

group 
(N  =  577) 

Noninvolved 
group 
(N  =  385) 

\^  ci  o 

CI  o  vz;  o 

y  f~*    vi  +" 

23. 

(1)  Very  satisfied  129 

22 

57 

15 

(2)   Satisfied  296 

51 

200 

52 

(3)   Neither-nor  109 

19 

93 

24 

(4)   Dissatisfied  39 

7 

29 

7 

(5)  Very  dissatisfied  4 

1 

6 

2 

Mf=»  ^  n  • 

3  88 

1  ICdl  1  • 

3  71 

24. 

About  teacher's  salaries 

(1)  Much  more  189 

33 

106 

28 

(2)   Some  more  255 

44 

154 

40 

(3)   No  change  133 

23 

125 

32 

1^1 1-  dl  i  • 

iutrctXi.  • 

25. 

Taxes  for  teacher  salaries 

(1)  Moderate  increase  99 

17 

44 

11 

(2)   Slight  increase  243 

42 

146 

38 

(3)   No  increase                .  235 

41 

195 

51 

rican . 

Mean : 

Z  .  Z  ± 

26. 

Taxes  for  better  buildings 

X  ^ 

D  u 

(2)   Slight  increase  274 

47 

186 

48 

(3)   No  increase  217 

38 

149 

39  • 

Mean: 

2.54 

Mean : 

2.49 

27. 

Taxes  for  better  equipment 

(1)   Large  increase  15 

3 

10 

3 

(2)  Moderate  increase  168 

29 

104 

27 

(3)   Small  increase  233 

40 

156 

40 

(4)   No  increase  161 

28 

115 

30 

Mean : 

2.79 

Mean : 

2.72 
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Involved 

Noninvolved 

Item 

group 

group 

(N  = 

577) 

(N 

=  385) 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

28. 

Willingness  to  attend  meetings 

(1)  Frequently 

110 

19 

75 

19 

(2)   Some  time 

368 

64 

241 

63 

(3)  Seldom 

74 

13 

43 

11 

(4)  Never 

25 

4 

26 

7 

Mean : 

3  .16 

Mean : 

3.14 

29. 

Acquaintance  with  principal 

(1)   Extremely  well 

38 

7 

21 

5 

(2)  Well  enough  to  talk 

240 

42 

164 

43 

(3)   Recognize  him 

190 

33 

133 

35 

(4)   Don't  know  him 

109 

18 

67 

17 

Mean : 

3  .17 

Mean : 

3.19 

30. 

Acquaintance  with  teacher 

(1)   Extremely  well 

145 

25 

86 

22 

(2)   Well  enough  to  talk 

323 

56 

212 

55 

(3)   Recognize  him 

66 

12 

56 

15 

(4)   Don't  know  him 

43 

7 

31 

8 

Mean : 

3.91 

Mean : 

3.84 

31. 

Visits  to  school 

(1)   Several  times 

360 

62 

240 

62 

(2)   Once  or  twice 

182 

32 

121 

32 

(3)  Not  at  all 

35 

6 

24 

6 

Mean : 

4.12 

Mean : 

4.12 

32. 

Talks  with  principal 

(1)   Several  times 

107 

18 

96 

25 

(2)   Once  or  twice 

223 

39 

148 

38 

(3)   Not  at  all 

247 

43 

141 

37 

Mean : 

2.51 

Mean : 

2.77 
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Involved 

Noninvolved 

Item 

group 

group 

(N  = 

577) 

(N 

-  385) 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

33. 

Talks  with  teacher 

(1)   Several  times 

335 

58 

220 

57 

(2)   Once  or  twice 

197 

34 

128 

33 

(3)   Not  at  all 

45 

8 

37 

10 

Mean : 

4.0 

Mean : 

3.95 

35. 

Participation  in  activities 

(1)  Often 

141 

25 

90 

23 

(2)  More  than  once 

138 

24 

100 

26 

(3)  Once 

89 

15 

53 

14 

(4)   Not  at  all 

209 

36 

142 

37 

Mean:       3.0  Mean:  2.99 
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COMPARISON  OF  STUDENT  RESPONSES  ON  STUDENT 
QUESTIONNAIRES  FROM  SCHOOL  GROUPS  WITH  AND 
WITHOUT  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 


APPENDIX  G 


COMPARISON  OF  STUDENT  RESPONSES  ON  STUDENT 
QUESTIONNAIRES  FROM  SCHOOL  GROUPS  WITH  AND 
WITHOUT  PARENTAL  INVOLVMENT 


Involved  Noninvolved 
Item  group  group 

(N  =   595)  (N  =  401) 

Cases        Percent  Cases  Percent 


Acceptance  of  Self 

Too  shy^ 

MT^                                        76                 13               63  16 

S                                        221                 37  131  33 

MF                                          298                  50  207  51 

Mean:     0.3  7                Mean:  0.3  6 


2.     Need  to  make  excuses 

MT  119 

S  183 

MF  293 


3.     Change  to  please  others 

MT  17  5 

S  233 
MF  187 


20  70  18 

31  125  31 

49  204  51 

0.2  9  Mean:  0.34 


29  137  34 

39  115  29 

32  149  37 


Mean : 


Mean:      0.02  Mean:  0.03 


^Complete  and  exact  wording  of  questions  can  be  found 
in  the  Student  Attitude  Scale  questionnaire,  Appendix  D. 

MT  -  Mostly  true  or  false. 

S  =  About  half-true  and  half -false. 
MF  =  Mostly  false  or  false. 
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Item 

Involved 

group 
(N  =  595) 

Noninvolved 
group 
(N  -  401) 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

4. 

Worried 

about 

being 

disliked 

if 

MT 

204 

34 

129 

32 

S 

172 

29 

123 

31 

MF 

219 

37 

149 

37 

Mean : 

0.03 

Mean : 

0.05 

5. 

Little  to  give  to  others 

MT 

129 

22 

87 

22 

S 

162 

27 

99 

25 

MF 

304 

51 

215 

53 

Mean : 

r\  on 

u .  2y 

Mean : 

0 . 32 

6. 

Might  be 

a  failure 

MT 

181 

30 

118 

29 

S 

170 

29 

120 

30 

MF 

244 

41 

163 

41 

Mean 

0 . 11 

Mean : 

0.11 

7  . 

Insecure 

with 

strangers 

MT 

202 

34 

97 

24 

S 

165 

28 

100 

25 

MF 

228 

38 

204 

51 

Mean : 

0.04 

, Mean : 

0.27 

8. 

Cannot  accept 

praise 

MT 

136 

23 

132 

33 

S 

289 

48 

169 

42 

MF 

170 

29 

100 

25 

Mean : 

0.06 

Mean : 

-0.  08 
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Item 

Involved 

group 
(N  =  595) 

Noninvolved 
group 
(N  =  401) 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

9. 

Unreasonable  fears 

MT 

259 

44 

121 

30 

Q 

234 

39 

124 

31 

MF 

102 

17 

156 

39 

Mean : 

-0.26 

Mean : 

0 .  09 

10. 

Conscious  of  fears 

and  faults 

MT 

272 

A  C 
4  D 

130 

33 

S 

196 

33 

125 

31 

MF 

127 

21 

146 

36 

Mean: 

-0.24 

Mean : 

0.  04 

11. 

111  at  ease  socially 

MT 

104 

17 

77 

19 

S 

159 

27 

104 

26 

MF 

332 

56 

220 

55 

Mean : 

0.38 

Mean : 

0.36 

12. 

Lack  life  goals 

MT 

132 

22 

79 

20 

S 

167 

28 

96 

24 

MF 

296 

50 

226 

56 

Mean : 

0.28 

Mean: 

0.37 

13. 

Left  out  of  things 

MT 

174 

29 

130 

32 

S 

181 

31 

103 

26 

MF 

240 

40 

168 

42 

Mean : 

0.11 

Mean : 

0.09 
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Involved 

Noninvolved 

group 

group 

Item 

(N  = 

595) 

(N  = 

401) 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

14. 

Unsure  of  changing 

feelings 

MT 

131 

22 

95 

24 

S 

169 

28 

122 

30 

MF 

295 

50 

184 

46 

Mean: 

0.28 

Mean : 

0.22 

±  D  . 

Unhappy 

much 

of  the 

time 

MT 

85 

14 

80 

S 

96 

16 

85 

zi 

MF 

414 

70 

236 

59 

Mean : 

0.55 

Mean : 

0.39 

Attitudes 

Toward  Fellow  Students 

16. 

Dislike 

some 

classmates 

MT 

211 

36 

91 

23 

S 

186 

31 

71 

id 

Mr 

198 

33 

239 

59 

Mean : 

-0.02 

Mean : 

0.  37 

17. 

Not  well 

acquainted 

MT 

81 

14 

80 

20 

S 

125 

21 

71 

18 

MF 

389 

65 

250 

62 

Mean : 

0.  52 

Mean : 

0.42 

18. 

Students 

are 

snobbish 

MT 

166 

28 

131 

33 

S 

234 

39 

133 

33 

MF 

195 

33 

137 

34 

Mean : 

0.05 

Mean : 

0.01 
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Item 

Involved 

group 
(N  =  595) 

Noninvolved 
group 
(N  =  401) 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

19. 

Classmates  are  immature 

MT 

314 

53 

180 

45 

S 

158 

26 

114 

28 

MF 

123 

21 

107 

27 

Mean : 

-0.32 

Moan  • 

-0  18 

20. 

Few  students  control 

affairs 

MT 

209 

35 

150 

37 

S 

188 

32 

123 

31 

MF 

198 

33 

128 

32 

Mean : 

-0 .  02 

Mean : 

-0.05 

21. 

Many  feel  unwanted 

MT 

135 

23 

100 

25 

S 

195 

33 

123 

31 

MF 

265 

44 

178 

44 

Mean : 

0 .  22 

Mean : 

0 . 19 

22. 

New  students  ignored 

MT 

177 

30 

107 

27 

S 

158 

26 

86 

21 

MF 

260 

44 

208 

52 

Mean : 

0.14 

Mean : 

0.  25 

23. 

Students  not  helpful 

MT 

142 

24 

101 

25 

S 

184 

31 

126 

32 

MF 

269 

45 

174 

43 

Mean : 

0.21 

Mean : 

0.18 

139 


Item 

Involved 

group 
(N  =  595) 

Noninvolved 
group 
(N  =  401) 

Cases 

"D  o  V  r~»  o  T*!  "I~ 

V^d  o  t.  o 

p  (Ci  >- £:s  ttH 

24. 

No  interest  in  activities  of 

"f~  V»  o  T"  c; 

MT 

132 

22 

105 

26 

S 

211 

36 

154 

38 

MF 

252 

42 

142 

36 

Mean : 

0.20 

Mean : 

0.  09 

25. 

Compare  self  with 

others 

MT 

116 

20 

O  W 

S 

173 

29 

112 

28 

MF 

306 

51 

203 

51 

Mean : 

0.32 

Mean : 

0.29 

Attitudes  Toward  Teachers 

26 . 

Teachers  will  not 

listen 

MT 

166 

28 

A  A 
1  H 

1± 

S 

162 

27 

258 

64 

MF 

267  . 

45 

y  y 

Mean : 

0.17 

Mean : 

0.14 

27.' 

Unwilling  to  help 

individuals 

MT 

249 

42 

65 

16 

S 

168 

28 

262 

65 

MF 

178 

30 

74 

19 

Mean:  ■ 

-0.12 

Mean : 

0.02 

28  . 

Some  teachers  favor  girls 

MT 

241 

40 

64 

16 

S 

164 

28 

272 

68 

MF 

190 

32 

65 

16 

Mean:  - 

-0.  09 

Mean : 

0.  00 
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Item 

Involved 

group 
(N  =  595) 

Noninvolved 
group 
(N  =  401) 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

29. 

Some  teachers 

favor 

boys 

MT 

95 

16 

26 

6 

S 

170 

29 

268 

67 

MF 

330 

55 

107 

27 

Mean : 

0.39 

Mean : 

0.20 

30. 

Teachers 

not  up  to  date 

lYli 

121 

20 

43 

11 

s 

179 

30 

251 

62 

MF 

295 

50 

107 

27 

Mean : 

n    o  Q 
U  . 

Mean : 

U ,  16 

31. 

Teachers 

think 

students  know 

less 

216 

37 

58 

14 

s 

168 

28 

265 

66 

MF 

211 

35 

78 

20 

Mean : 

U  .  Ul 

Mean : 

0.05 

32. 

Teachers 

speak 

unkindly 

MT 

199 

33 

62 

15 

S 

190 

32 

264 

66 

MF 

206 

35 

75 

19 

Mean : 

0.  01 

Mean : 

0.03 

33. 

Teachers 

are  nervous 

MT 

112 

19 

43 

11 

S 

141 

24 

255 

64 

MF 

342 

57 

103 

25 

Mean : 

0.39 

Mean: 

0.15 

141 


Item 

Involved 

group 
(N  =  595) 

Noninvolved 
group 
(N  =  401) 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

34. 

Teachers 

use  big 

words 

MT 

107 

18 

46 

11 

S 

149 

25 

248 

62 

MF 

339 

57 

107 

27 

Mean : 

0.39 

Mean : 

0. 15 

35. 

Teachers 

too  strict 

MT 

124 

21 

36 

9 

S 

171 

29 

258 

64 

MF 

300 

50 

107 

27 

Mean : 

0.30 

Mean : 

0.18 

36. 

Teachers 

expect 

too  much 

MT 

133 

22 

63 

16 

s 

157 

27 

132 

33 

MF 

305 

51 

206 

51 

Mean : 

0.29 

Mean : 

0.36 

37. 

Teachers 

reward 

favors 

MT 

106 

18 

57 

14 

S 

106 

18 

111 

28 

MF 

383 

64 

233 

58 

Mean : 

0.47  . 

Mean : 

0.44 

38  . 

Hate  at  least  one  teacher 

MT 

205 

35 

134 

33 

S 

114 

19 

107 

27 

MF 

276 

46 

160 

40 

Mean : 

0.12 

Mean : 

0.06 

142 


Item 

Involved 

group 
(N  =  595) 

Noninvolved 
group 
(N  =  401) 

Case*? 

Percent 

Pa<?e'^ 

Percent 

39 . 

Righteous  teachers 

MT 

213 

36 

143 

36 

S 

162 

27 

122 

30 

MF 

220 

37 

136 

34 

Mean: 

0.01 

Mean : 

-0.02 

40 . 

Teachers 

frighten 

students 

MT 

154 

26 

94 

23 

S 

157 

26 

X  U  J 

^  o 

MF 

284 

48 

204 

51 

Mean : 

0.22 

Mean: 

0.27 

41 . 

Some  teachers 

bossy 

MT 

182 

31 

104 

26 

S 

157 

^  u 

X  J  *4 

MF 

256 

43 

163 

41 

Mean : 

0  .12 

Mean : 

0.15 

42. 

Teachers 

grade 

unfairly 

MT 

81 

14 

96 

24 

S 

118 

20 

91 

23 

MF 

396 

66 

214 

53 

Mean : 

0.53 

Mean : 

0.29 

43. 

Teachers 

should  be 

pleasant 

MT 

252 

42 

132 

33 

S 

187 

32 

169 

42 

MF 

156 

26 

100 

25 

Mean : 

-0.16 

Mean : 

-0.08 

143 


Item 

Involved 

group 
(N  =  595) 

Noninvolved 
group 
(N  =  401) 

Cases 

Percent 

pa  o  p  q 

\^                V-'  <J 

Pp-j-ppiTt" 

44. 

Teachers 

not  sociable 

MT 

112 

19 

127 

32 

S 

137 

23 

126 

31 

MF 

346 

58 

148 

37 

Mean : 

0.39 

Mean : 

0.05 

45. 

Teachers 

discourage 

expression 

MT 

152 

26 

±'i  -J 

■jO 

s 

132 

22 

119 

30 

MF 

311 

52 

139 

34 

Mean : 

0.27 

Mean : 

-0.  01 

Attitudes  Toward 

Principal 

46 . 

Principal 

discourages  expression 

MT 

150 

25 

79 

S 

137 

23 

120 

30 

MF 

308 

52 

202 

£t  \J  £t 

Mean : 

0.27 

Mean : 

0.  31 

47. 

Principal 

too  strict 

MT 

113 

19 

90 

23 

S 

150 

25 

114 

28 

MF 

332 

56 

197 

49 

Mean : 

0.37 

Mean : 

0.27 

48. 

Avoid  principal's  office 

MT 

224 

38 

120 

30 

S 

149 

25 

120 

30 

MF 

222 

37 

161 

40 

Mean:  ■ 

-0.00 

Mean: 

0.10 

144 


Item 

Involved 

group 
(N  =  595) 

Noninvolved 
group 
(N  =  401) 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

Too  many 

rules 

MT 

168 

28 

101 

25 

S 

149 

25 

114 

29 

MF 

278 

47 

186 

46 

Mean : 

0.18 

Mean: 

0.  21 

50  . 

Principal 

not  helpful 

MT 

136 

23 

78 

20 

S 

153 

26 

93 

23 

MF 

306 

51 

230 

57 

Mean : 

0.29 

Mean: 

0.38 

3  X  • 

Wealthy  receive 

better  treatment 

MT 

117 

20 

107 

27 

S 

102 

17 

76 

19 

MF 

376 

63 

218 

54 

Mean : 

0.44 

Mean : 

0 . 28 

Principal 

not  needed 

MT 

123 

21 

59 

15 

S 

130 

22 

82 

20 

MF 

342 

57 

260 

65 

Mean : 

0.  37 

Mean: 

0.50 

53. 

Principal 

's  role 

unknown 

MT 

209 

35 

131 

33 

S 

161 

27 

116 

29 

MF 

225 

38 

154 

38 

Mean : 

0.03 

Mean : 

0.06 
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Involved  Noninvolved 

group  group 
(N  =  595)  (N  =  401) 

Cases        Percent  Cases  Percent 


54.     Principal  should  improve 

MT                                      206                 35             169  42 

S                                    184                31            135  34 

MF                                      205                 34               97  24 

Mean:   -0.00                Mean:  -0.18 
Attitudes  Toward  School  (General) 


55.     School  needs  improving 


MT  222 

37 

148 

37 

S  151 

26 

121 

30 

MF                                        22  2 

37 

132 

33 

Mean: 

0. 

00 

Mean : 

-0. 

04 

Textbooks  are  out-dated 

MT  150 

25 

99 

25 

S  192 

32 

126 

31 

MF  253 

43 

176 

44 

Mean : 

0. 

17 

Mean: 

0. 

19 

Curriculiam  irrelevant 

MT  94 

16 

93 

23 

S  128 

21 

103 

26 

MF  373 

63 

205 

51 

Mean : 

0. 

47 

Mean : 

0. 

28 

Little  chance  for  socializing 

MT  214 

36 

106 

27 

S  176 

30 

125 

31 

MF  205 

34 

170 

42 

Mean:  -0.02 


Mean:  0.16 
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Involved  Noninvolved 

group  group 
(N  =  595)   (N  =  401) 


Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

59. 

Activities  of 

organizations 

curbed 

MT 

185 

31 

129 

32 

S 

181 

30 

137 

34 

MF 

229 

39 

135 

34 

Mean : 

0.07 

Mean: 

0.  01 

60. 

Exhibits  for 

showing-off  purposes 

MT 

118 

20 

81 

20 

S 

145 

24 

102 

26 

MF 

332 

56 

218 

54 

Mean : 

0.36 

Mean : 

0.34 
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